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ADDRESS. 


IN commencing the Sixth Volume of the Lite- 
vary Gazette, something of the customary form 
of addressing a few words to the public may be 
expected,—something of that fia:tering retro- 
spective unction which a successful work, like a 
prosperous individual, is so apt to lay to its soul 
(if it has one;) and something of that prospec- 
tive unction of promise, which all periodical 
writers are prone to suggest to the imaginations 
of readers (if they have any.) But in truth, we 
have very little in either way to offer. We are 
satisfied if our friends are 30; we are prepared 
to go on with them if they will go on with us ; 
and we shall be very happy to find the banded 
thousands of our regular Subscribers augmented 
with the new year, both as gratifying to our 
ambition and as extending our power to 

» please. 
With regard to the professions so usually and 
} 80 necessarily made by publications in their earlier 
stages, we venture to hope that we may now 
‘De exensed from the task of repeating them. Our 
desire to give general satisfaction, our incitement 
_ to exertion, and our pledge for just and impartial 
_ conduct, all occupy a much higher ground than 
“hitherto, and yet we trust that hitherto these 
essentials have not been found wanting. Feeling 
“iat-we have deserved this to be the case, and 
that none but the reproved or interested can for 
an instant insinuate a doubt to the contrary, we 
need hardly point .out those additional induce- 
ments to perseverance, combining all that could 
“weigh with sordid or honourable minds, which 
“apply so forcibly to the Literary Gazette. If 
praise from thé most estimable, if profit beyond 
»expectation, if a knowledge that we enjoy the 
‘attention of a discriminating public, not merely 
diumerically importaitt but eminently distin- 
guished, at home and abroad, if a consciousness 
_ 0f the value of our suffrage to parties on literary 
and other questions, in short, if a proper regard 
to ourselves, and a seuse of duty and gratitude to 
those who have so widely and so liberally sup- 
ported us, can have a good influence, surely we 
have every reason to hold on in our undeviating 

course. 

Such is our sincere purpose, and to make this 
Paper the favoured repository of theArts,Sciences, 
2nd Literature of our times.” 

An Index and Title-page to the volume for 1821 
will be furnished speedily: the former will show 
better than it becomes us to assert, how success- 
Tully we have exerted ourselves to procure original 
Matter from every quarter, where aught to inform 
©r amuse, agreeably to the plan and limits of the 
Literary Gazette, could by possibility be ob- 

"tained 


‘Bay was devised as a new source 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Two Voyages to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, with a Description of the 
present Condition of that Colony: including 
Facts, §c.. relative to the Management of 
Convicts of both Sexes, §c. §c. By Thomas 
Reid, Surgeon K.N. London 1822. 8vo, 
pp. 391. 

Wuetner as containing an interesting ac- 

count of the transportation and settlement 

of convicts, or as furnishing intelligence on 
which improvements may be made in the 
execution of an important part of our crimi- 
nal code, this book is deserving of conside- 
rable attention. It is dedicated to Mrs. Fry, 
and connected with the efforts made by that 
benevolent lady for ameliorating the moral 
condition of the criminal outcasts whom the 
laws and society reject. Mr. Reid went two 
voyages to New South Wales as surgeon of the 

Convict ships Hepewne and Morley, the first 

charged with male and the last with female 

risoners. He details the means adopted 
or their benefit, the effects they produced, 
the impressions upon and relapses of the 
exiles, the state and discipline of the vessels, 
and the situation of the colony, and colo- 
nists on their arrival Though somewhat 
minute on these points, the value of ocular 
testimony on matters of such vital interest 
might well excuse greater prolixity; and 
the new and striking views here 

are calculated to attract more than common 

notice to Mr. Reid’s volume,—from which 

it is now our duty to draw the principal fea- 
tures, 

In 1817, the author took charge of the 
Neptune, as Surgeon and Superintendent, 
nearly one century after Parliament had 
authorised the punishment of transporta- 
tion.* Originally private contractors per- 
formed this service, but now Government 
takes the contracts upon itself, and the con- 
victs are consequently much better provided 
and regulated on their passage out. As 
our readers probably are not acquainted with 
the ulterior treatment and destination of 
these persons, we shall quote Mr. Reid’s 
statement renponting them from his preli- 
minary remarks :— 

After the sentence of the law has been ful- 
filled in the colony, those who remain are still 
amenable of course to the authority of the 
local Government. During their servitude, 


* The transportation of felons began in 1718, 
from which period the system of sending con- 
victs to the American Plantations continued for 
46 years, when in 1775 the breaking out of the 
war put an end to this mode of peopling Mary- 
am ao Hulks be — of ge ho 

nm ado , and finally the voyage to ny 
pted yage to Botany 








country from its worst members, 


care is taken to promote their habits-of in- 
dustry, if they have acquired or shown'‘any 
such; and, particularly if they. manifest 
an improvement in moral character, and 
conduct themselves with propriety, every 
facility is afforded them to become settlers 
and. useful members of the colony ; or,if they 
be desirous of returning to Europe, a passage 
home is readily permitted, but at their own 
expense, and a certificate granted descriptive 
of character during the term of transporta- 
tion. 

Lately this benignant purpose has been 
carried further ; for, if the father of a family 
have had the misfortune to fall under the 
frowns of justice, and should his conduct 
subsequently in New South Wales: merit the 
appr ation of the Governor, he will obtain 

is Excellency’s recommendation, and is 
sure of being favoured with an order from 
the Government at home for his wife and 
children to go out to him in that country, 
where in a short time they have been known 
to form comfortable and . prosperous . esta- 
blishments. A very liberal provision is made 
for the free women and children daring the 
voyage, for which no charge whatever is 
made against them, or their father, on the 
part of the Government. 

The inducements to form a settlement in 
New South Wales are > eo there oA ~ 
advantages so great and inviting, particularly 
to sebecaes industry, that numbers have 
applied for the sanction of Government to be 
sent out to that country 4a but, having no 
apparent funds, haye beet, 
a account of the of the e, 
and the necessary and unavoidable expense. 
It is however well known, and the fact has 
been ascertained beyond question, that man 
instances have occurred of persons, so refused, 
having afterwards committed some offence 
which subjected them to transportation, and 
thus effected their purpose at the expense of 
the Government. 

The liberality with which convicts destined 
for transportation are clothed and victualled 
for the voyage, now usually of four months 
duration, is highly deserving of praise, many 
of the persons so circumstanced, or rather 
the majority of them, living more comfort- 
ably, by many degrees, during that period 
than they had been used to do for many 
years before. Although, ‘according to the 
present regulations, they unfortunately havc 
nothing in the way of employment to occupy 
their time on the way out; still'as the great- 
est care is taken of their health, at the same 
time that they are abundantly fed, they 
rally look well, and are in perfect h by 
the period of their arrival, and fully capable 
of proceeding to any work without delay. 

As the public may not, perhaps, be gene- 
rally informed of the pir cartictlan a the 
preparations and reception of convicts, and 
the outfit necessary for the voyage, it may 
not be deemed out of place to set forth here 
the comforts provided for them during their 
conveyance to New. South Wales or Van 
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Diemen’s Land. Every convict received on 
board the which is to cofivey the num- 
ber dete by Government for transpor- 
tation, is provided with one suit of clothes and 
a change of linen, besides a flock oe 
and blanket ; and the following weekly sup- 
ply of provisions is regularly served out to a 
mess Of six persois in each. 
We need fot copy this table in detail: 
. its total is 28lbs bread, iglbs flour, 16lbs 
beef, élbs park, 12 pints of peas, 6 pints of 
oatmeal, with small quantities <a 
rice, »Taisins, suet, vinegar, and lemon 
juice. Besides this, each eouvion is allowed 
one hundred and twenty gallons of water, 
and two gallons of wine, the latter to be dis- 
tributed specially at the Surgeon’s discre- 
tion, and under his immediate superintend- 
ence. The women are allowed wine in the 
Same proportion as the men convicts, and 
subject to the same restriction in its use: 
they have also a like proportion of provi- 
sions, with an addition of three pounds of 
muscovado sugar, and half a pound of black 
tea, per week, for each mess of six women. 
Besides the suit of clothes given to each 
prisoner on coming aboard, another is pro- 
vided, which is intended to be given them on 
landing at their place of destination: this, 4s 
well as the former, is of a uniform fashion 
arid colour, to distinguish them from the free 
settlers, and to render them easily recognisa- 
ble by the police. It should be also men- 
tioned, that the free women sent out to join 
their husbands, are allowed two-thirds of a 
seainan’s tation per diem, and the children 
one half the women’s allowance. 
Medicines and Hospital stores are also 
provided. 


amply : : 
author’s observations on boy prisoners 
is worthy of scrutiny, as his experience 


seems to be in 
opinion entertain 
says, 

In the first instance I consider the situa- 
tion of juvenile offenders, under the present 
re tions on board of malé convict ships, 
as less fitly directed than their peculiar cir- 
cumstances require. This is, that a portion 
of the prison be set apart for them, and con- 

i so as to prevent any intercourse be- 
tween them and the men. The reasons ad- 
vanced in favour of this separation seemed 
to me at first Meir so plausible, that I unhe- 

tatingly gave the measure my warm appro- 
gatlon if has fallen to os, however, to 
witness its pernicious effects, and to know 
that nothing can be contrived to injure them 
health and morals, than that 

very re tion; that, so far from being cor- 
raped an intercourse with the men, they 
are more likely to be checked and improved 
by their society. With this conviction on my 
mind, I would, in all deference to superior 


ition to the general 
on that subject. He 


for boys. 

: ted with the general 
At perion scant wit most of the 
befe whe are banished after a few montlis 
eonfinément in prison, will not hesitate to 
acknowledge that they are usually more cor- 
fupt and vicious than many of the grown up, 
and display traits of acuteness and refine- 
tient in knavery sufficient to astonish older 
adepts. s it general are very 
deeply conversant with immorality and tur- 





pitude ; and the boys on board the Neptune, 
according to information I feceived which 
left no room for doubt, exhibited this dispo- 
sition im a manner at once shocking to deli- 
cacy, and subversive of every principle of 
virtue. 

By mingling the men and boys together, 
Mr. Reid goes on to explain, he effected a 
very marked reformation in the latter. But 
the t principle of improvement seems 
to. be on board of ship, as every where else, 
to furnish employment, and not leave the 
dissolute to the de raving influence of idle- 
ness. Schools, plaiting straw, knitting stock- 
ings, and other occupations, ought never to 
be wanting; and it might confidently be 
hoped that both industry and ntance 
would in many cases be the result. It is 
— at the same time, that reform is 
requently feigned, and that not the most 
penitent but the most artful criminals con- 
stitute the examples on which the theories of 
benevolence are su : we fear, from the 

eneral complexion of Mr. Reid’s Narrative, 
that this is too much the case, but even 
were there only one guilty wretch in a whole 
ship-load of convicts turned from evil ways, 
it would be enough to stamp the endeavour 
as blessed. 

Mr. Reid’s account of the voyage of the 
Morley possesses more of incident and 
interest than that of the Neptune. Every 
thing was done by Mrs. Fry and her friends 
to a for the instruction, employment, 
and reclamation of the convicts in that ship, 
to the number of 121 women. Where de- 
feated in these humane exertions, the prin- 
cipal operating causes were the want of 
authority over the crew to prevent the sai- 
lors from procuring criminal access to the 
prisoners, and the improvident disposal of 
the latter after they were landed, in places 
so beset with vice and guilt, as to render it 
almost impossible to persevere in the good 
course which had been begun. We are some- 
what amused with the author's —— 
in speaking of the progress of their amend- 
ment while under his charge. He tells us that 
he spoke privately to the young and giddy 
creattires who permitted the familiarity of 
the seamen, and that they expressed their 
grateful thanks for the private and delicate 
manner in which his counsel was commu- 
nicated, promised to avoid a similar offence 
in future: but, alas! for such pledges! one 
evening afterwards an event happened which 
* served to convince him that perfection had 
not as yet been attained by the a ge 
We should have been astonished beyond 
measure if it had ; what did occur was much 
more probable and natural, namely, that 
these long — creatures, often when 
temptations offered, got intoxicated, scold- 
ed, fought, picked pockets, and intrigued 
with the sailors. Still, however, most of 
them must have derived much benefit from 
the exhortations and incitements to an 
amended life which were so benevolently 
administered. The effects would no doubt 
be too frequently transitory ; but reflection, 
even in these cases, must return at after- 
times, and, we fain persuade ourselves, 
to restore erring but not utterly vitiated 
souls to propriety and comfort. 





Some of the. most curious facts relative to 
the treatment of the prisoners may here be 
Stated. Previous to their sailing, the Soli- 
citor to the Bank presents five pounds tp 
every woman convicted of uttering forged - 
notes, or having them in her possession!! 
This practice appears to be more philan- 
thropic than judicious ; for the money, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reid, was either misapplied 
on its receipt, or at the first subsequent 
opportunity. The Governor of Newgate also 
visits the ship, and gives every woman from 
that prison half a crown, out of some fund 
devoted to that charity. This donation also 
led to quarrels and blows. The prevention 
and punishment of such misconduct is to 
tie the pugnacious combatants back to back, 
and leave them pinioned in this inoffensive 
attitude till their passions cool. For graver 
offences, confinement to the hospital, and 
exclusion from the deck, are the awards. 
The latter is a severe visitation under the 
circumstances of the voyage. 

The conduct of the crew seems to have 
been most atrocious. Mr. Reid slept with 
pistols in the prison, to prevent their intru- 
sion ; and when thus baulked, they not only 
threatened his life, but resorted to the most 
unmanly means of offence: for instance 
(Mr. R. says,) 


They amused themselves the whole night 
with making hideous noises through the 
grating at the fore hatchway, and endeavour- 
ing to provoke my angry feelings by their 
rude abuse. It was shocking to decency to 
hear their beastly language, which was much 
too gross for expression even in writing. 

The sailors last night continued the noise, 
with additional circumstances of malicious 
intent, which argue a determination to per- 
severe :--for instance, forcing a cat down 
to the door of the fore hatchway, fastened 
by a cord, they contrived to torture the 
animal, causing it to make the most piteous 
cries so as to disturb the women’s rest. Their 
daring disposition went much further ; for 
by means of a boat-hook staff, they broke 
down two of the bars which inclose the pri- 
son at the fore hatchway, making a conside- 
rable opening, which might be taken ad- 
vantage of at that moment, perhaps, but 
that they were apprized of my being on the 
watch below, determined to fire on any one 
who should have the temerity to venture in. 

In this almost defenceless state are the 
prisoners still obliged to remain, because no 
other means of security can be devised be- 
sides what have been employed, and no re- 
source appears at hand to oppose to outrage, 
if the sailors choose to be so criminally ad- 
venturous. 


It was with no small difficulty, and after 
they had involved several of the misguided 
females in crime, that these ruffians were 
so far controlled as to permit of the vessel’s 
being carried safely to baer destination. But 
we must pass over the details, as the dispo- 
sitien of the prisoners on their arrival at 
Sydney furnishes a subject for still more 
important extract, and we cannot allow 
space for both. On landing, the convicts 
are conveyed to prison, and Mr. R. pro- 

S, 

According to the regulation at that place, 

convicts, on being disembarked, are 
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——— 
immediately under the superintendence of a 
person appointed to keep them in charge 
until such time as they can be placed in si- 
tuations. This person is always present at 
the mustering of the prisoners after their 
arrival ; and keeps a book, in which are en- 
tered the name and age, and also the chia- 
racter, of the convicts, such as they may 
have merited while under the management 
of the Surgeon Superintendent, and also a 
description of the employment for which 
each prisoner is qualified. 

The Superintendent of convicts is thus 
perfectly apprized of every thing requisite 
for directing a just and satisfactory assign- 
ment of the prisoners; and as, when once 
they are placed in his hands, no other autho- 
rity interposes, much good or evil is to be 
expected from his management. Mr. Hat- 
chinsén, the person now exercising that office 
at Sydney, was himself formerly a convict; 
and from his various means of obtaining in- 
telligence, well may he be supposed,—so far 
as the ample jurisdiction he exercises can 
extend,—to possess information universally 
correct regarding the circumstances of every 
family: he is therefore fully competent to 
determine what description of convict is best 
suited for any particular service : too often, 
however, does eaprice, if not motives more 
unworthy, appear to influence him in the 
performance of this important duty. 

It might be expected that the passions of 
prisoners, whether male or female, sentenced 
to transportation, having been long kept 
under by discipline, a sense of guilt, and re- 
pentant reflection during the voyage, would 
not easily be roused again into mischievous 
action; but a momentary consideration even 
of what is human nature, and how prone it 
is to evil, as also the former state of these 
persons, will forbid a too confident expecta- 
tion that the mind long accustomed to habi- 
tudes of vice, and subdued only by a power- 
ful sense of shame, or religious feeling, can 
be at once thoroughly reformed, and secure 
from relapse. It was doubtless with a view 
to prevent any thing of that unhappy ten- 
dency, that the local Government instituted 
the confinement of the prisoners, as already 
mentioned. The following circumstance will 
show how careful the Superintendent is to 
maintain this humane intention. 

There were two of the females under my 
care, whose behaviour during the voyage was 
so profligate, that, besides the character 
with which they were handed over at the 
muster, I was induced to point them ont to 
the notice ef the Governor, with a request 
that they might be separated from the others: 
to this His Excellency paid immediate atten- 
tion, and gave orders to that effect. I men- 
tioned the same matter, moreover, to the 
Superintendent of convicts, who made a note 
of it in his book, in my presence; yet on 
that very same evening these wre crea- 
tures were permitted to go at large in the 
streets of Sydney, where necessity, or their 
own abandoned propensities, must have 
driven them to infamous practices. 

About one-half of the female prisoners 
were disposed of in Sydney and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the remainder were kept in a 
separate place in the gaol, nntil an opporta- 
nity should offer for removing them to Par- 
ramatta, whither the Governor had directed 
they should be sent by water, to prevent 
improper conversation with straggling pri- 
soners of the other sex, who are continually 
infesting the roads, It is to be temarked, 





however, that those whose behaviour or dis- 
position had most frequently incurred cen- 
sure oh the voyage, and consequently least 
merited favourable report, were singled out 
as the fittest objects for assignment, while 
many of those whose conduct had been uni- 
formly deserving of approbation, whose 
names also were conspicuous for excellent 
character, were left to be transmitted to 
the Factory ! 

Connexions too spring up unexpectedly 
between the female convicts and pretended 
relatives by whom they are recognized, as 
it were, on their landing. This practice had 
grown to such mischievous extent in former 
years, that it was found necessary to order 
that no person from the shore should be al- 
lowed to visit the ship, or hold communica- 
tion with the prisoners, without permission 
signified in writing: and now a guard boat 
is commonly stationed in the Cove, to pre- 
vent any unauthorized persons from ap- 
proaching a convict ship after her arrival, 
until the prisoners are disembarked, Pre- 
viously to this order, it was usual for per- 
sons from the shore te go along side those 
ships, and even on board, and choose from 
among the female prisoners, wives, sisters 
or other relatives, as circumstances would 
suit, for themselves and others; and theses 
claims they used afterwards to substantiate 
on oath; on which the prisoners were accord- 
ingly assigned them. 

In most of these cases, it is well Known, no 
relationship whatever exists, the parties hav- 
ing never before, perhaps, known of heard of 
each other. It must of necessity follow, 
that connexions thus formed cannot be in 
unison with truth or justice, and that the 
obligations of marriage can hardly esca 
violation. In fact, the language which fe 
male convicts on landing in the colony are 
accustomed to hear from every tongue, must 
have a predisposing effect upon minds ordi- 
narily weak as theirs must be, anxious for 
protection in a strange country. It is usual 
to tell them, that they must now consider 
themselves in a new world,—that whatever 
may have been their offences, their former 
conduct would not now be considered for a 
moment ;—that they should look upon every 
thing past as quite forgotten;—that they 
should begin life anew ;—that if they be- 
haved themselves prudently they sh soon 
get husbands, and no doubt do well. 

From representations such as these, it is 
not surprising that they should feel them- 
selves encouraged to indulge in notions of 
fresh happiness: new hopes are kindled, and 
associations easily entered into without much 
regard to the propriety of the action. The 
Superintendent of convicts, and the fellows 
to whom he confides the secondary concetns 
of his office, are never at a loss to cultivate 
the opportunities to which such lessons tend ; 
and as they all are or have been convicts, 
they dexterously keep up an intercourse 
ramifying through all that vast » wera, 
and a marriage is contracted without diffi- 
culty or delay, doubtlessly very much to the 
happiness of the female, as well as the edi- 
fication of the community ! 

The details of the picture are equally dis- 
tressing to humanity. The author, among 
other things, says, 

On visiting the gaol in Sydney, tlie morn- 
ing after the prisoners had been landed, I 
found that many of them spent thé night in 





noise and indecent revelry, occasioned by 


= 
beer and spirits which had been introduced, 
ahd that could not have been done’ Withotit 
the knowledge of the keepers. Heré then is 
a lamentable sourcé of mischief to the éuf- 
vict on the very threshold of ‘her exilé: In 
the population of sack a town as Sydney, 
the mass of which is formed of persons 
transported for their crimes; miueh iidral 
turpitude may be supposed to prévail; whith 
not all the existing regulations, idwevér 
excellent they be, even were they maintainéd 
with exactness, are sufficient to fepréss. The 
number of houses licensed for sale of 
beer and spirits, besidés those wheré tlie 
like are vended clandestinely, by feeding the 
bad passions with dangereus incentivé, re- 
tard the growth of moral reserve, and that 
rectitude of principle neces to the exist- 
ence of a well-ordered community. 
Hence, therefore, derives a constaiit flow 


of licentiousness; and the conséqiierices will, 
it is feared, long continue to characterize the 
infant colony. 


Parramatta is infinitely worse. 


Four days (ecdntinties Mr. Reid) élapsed 
before the wind became favourable for ¢oii- 
veying the remaining women to Parramatta, 
a water passage of about twenty miles, where 
I took oecdsion to visit them at the Fac 
on the morning after their arrival. It wo 
indeed be a difficult task te give uate 
notion of the miserable state in hich ound 
them. They all collected me, and 
for several minutes not one of them could 
utter a word ; but their streamiug eyes and 
deep sobs sufficiently express e state of 
their feelings. Some of them gave a shock- 
ing account of the manner in whieh the last 
night had been spent. On their arrival the 
preceding evening, they had not got within 
the Factory before they were surrounded by 
hordes of idle fellows, convicts, who came 
provided .with bottles of spirits some, and 
others with provisions, for the purpose of 
forming a banquet according te custom, 
which they assured themselves of enjoying 
without interruption, as a prelude to excesses 
which decency forbids to mention. 
calculated, it seems, on this security, in een- 
sequence of a guilty understanding between 
themselves and the constablés, whom thé 
found little difficulty of reconciling to remis#- 
ness on such an occasion. 

Those guardians of public morals are se- 
lected from the convict ranks, and, rs in this 
instance, rarely possess qualities superior to 
those over whom they are placed in authority. 
The best institutions must fail in their design 
when supported by materials of this p- 
tion; and although it is probable that a better 
system could not be devised than that ddopted 
by the present Govetnor, yet, for want ef 
men of probity and fitmness to catty his 
views into effect, thé worst abusés, it is 
apprehended, miist ensue. This is indeed so 
manifest, that the Sydney Gazette freqiently 
antiounces the distnissal of those officers for 
misconduct. ‘ 

At first I was ihwilling to éredit the a6- 
cennt which these Women gavé of this s 
and disorderly visit of the conviets ; but 
soon convinced mé by pointing out- several 
of these half-naked, half-starved, miserable- 
looking wretches, who were still lurki 
around this receptacle of a y—thé w 
known theatre of infamous excesses, Several 
of the women, whose dispositions bad been 
particularly improved on thé voyaee and 
who still retained a strong séiise of propfiefy, 
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exclaimed with tears of anguish, ““O God ! 
Sir, we are all sent here to be destroyed.” 

declared it to be quite impossible to 
remain virtuous amidst the concentrated 
immorality, and the various forms in which 
temptation was presented to them. I endea- 
voured to support — «tage ogg every 
argument against despair, which was evi- 
dently seizing on their minds, and tried to 
recall to their recollection the lessons they had 
heard so often during the voyage ; but they 
again burst into tears, and with one voice 
declared, ‘‘ Were angels from heaven placed 
here as we are, they would in three nights 
be corrupted.” 

The consequences are what might be ex- 
pected: the women fall into prostitution, 
and Wretchedness and Sin hold their con- 
joined hideous dominion, —aggravated as 
the evil must be by the fact, that above six 
males to one female is the proportion of the 
population. 

ut we have gone as far into this volume 
as our limits justify, and we can only 
further recommend it to the legislature as 
well as to the friends of humanity, and add 
the author’s conclusion— 


First.—If the me op of transportation to 
New South Wales be only the punishment of} 
the criminal, it is seldom effected in the pro- 
portion contemplated by the law; as many 
of those deserving the most rigorous treat- 
ment live there much more comfortably than 
they could have done at home, and realize 
large fortunes: while others, with not a 
tenth of their turpitude, are consigned to 
misery and ruin. 

Secondly.—In the case of Females, the 
merited m of punishment is equally 
uncertain in its infliction, though always ex- 
cessively severe, owing to their abandoned 
mode of life. 

Lastly.—But if the scope of transporta- 
tion be, what it eught to be,—the reformation 
of the offender; it has, with the greater 
number of males, been utisuccessful; and 
with — to females, it has very rarely 
indeed attained. 

There is an Essay on Seduction, and a 
fatal story added to the work; but the con- 
nexion is not so strong as to fit the two sub- 
jects for this union. 





SARDANAPALUS. THE TWO FOSCARI,. 


Byron. 

We were unable in our last Number to 
complete the review of Lord Byron’s new 

lication ; but as its contents are readily 

visible into three parts, a like division, 
even at the end of the year, may be allowed 
to the Literary Gazette, 

Lord B in two places makes Sarda- 

us allude to the tian pyramids in a 

way which, though not absolutely involving 
anachronisms, (because these stupendous 
edifices were certainly anterior to his era) is 
much more like a speech written at Pisa in 
the 19th century, than spoken at Nineveh 
900 years before the Christian era. 
«+--+ + - ~ in this blazing palace, 
And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 
We leave a nobler monument than 
Hath piled in her brick mountains, o’er kings, 
Or kine, for none know whether those proud piles 


So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record ! 

Now, we humbly submit that Sardanapa- 
lus, if he knew anything about the pyramids 
at all, must have Inown their uses and pur- 
poses. Four or five hundred years, the same 
people, the same religion, the same rights 
continuing, could not have blotted out the 
“very record” of the piles of Cheops, 
Cephren, and Mycerenus, who were in fact 
contemporaries of some of the speaker's 
own ancestors. But we leave disquisition 
for quotation ; the following are worthy of 
the author : 


Salemenes. Thy sires have been revered as gods — 
Sarda us. In dust 
And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 
Talk not of such to me! the worms are gods; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue— 
I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 
But nothing godlike, unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that’s human) 
To be indulgent to my own. 


a7 . + * * ” * * * * 


Sardanapalus, 1 speak of woman's love. 

Myrrha. The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 


The picture of Myrrha in the battle with 
the conspirators is also a spirited drawing: 


Sardanapal us, I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek; [hair 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long 
As it stream’d o'er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 
Asa lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr’d but not drown’d by the loud brattling; her 
Waved arms, more dazz'ing with their own born 

whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 
Come down to hail us hers. 


Such passages redeem the general flat- 
ness, and we have pleasure in transcribing 
more of them. Sardanapalus recovering 
from a dream, his dialogue with Myrrha is 
thus powerfully given :— 


Sardanapalus. I know it now. I know this life 


again. 
Ah, Myrrha! I have been where we shall be. 


Myrrha. My lord! [worms are lords, 
Sardanapalus. I've been i’ the grave—where 
And kings are——But I did not deem it so; 
I thought ‘twas nothing. 
Myrrha. So it is; except 
Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be. 
Sardanapalus. Oh, Myrrha! ‘if 
Sleep shows such things, what may not death dis- 
close ? life 
Myrrha. 1 know ne evil death can show, which 
Has not already shown to those who live 





Be for their monarch, or their ox-god Apis : 


Embodied longest. If there be indeed 





A shore, where mind survives, ’twill be as mind, 

All unincorporate : or if there flits 

A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, 

Which stalks; methinks, between our souls and 

heaven, 

And fetters us to earth—at least the phantom, 

Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 
Sardanapalus, 1 fear it not ; but I have felt—have 

A legion of the dead. [seen— 
Myrrha. And so have I. 

The dust we tread upon was once alive, 

And wretched. But proceed: what hast thou seen ? 

Speak it, twill lighten thy dimm'd mind. 


* * . * + * e 


Sardanapalus. I saw, that is, I dream’d myself 
Here—here —even where we are, guests as we were 
Myself a host that deem'd himself but guest, 
Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 

But, on my right hand and my left, instead 

Of thee and Zames, and our custom’d meeting, 

Was ranged on my left hand a haughty, dark, 

‘And deadly face—I ceuld not recognise it, 

Yet I had seen it, though knew not where ; 

The features were a giant’s, and the eye 

Was still, yet lighted ; his long locks curl’d down 

On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver rose 

With shaft-heads feathered from the eagle’s wing, 

That peep’d up bristling through his serpent hair. 

I invited him to fill the cup which stood 

Between us, but he answer’d not—I fiil’d it— 

He took it not, but stared upon me, till 

I trembled at the fix’d glare of his eye : 

I frown'd upon him as a king should frown— 

He frown’d not in his turn, but look’d upon me 

With the same aspect, which appall'd me more, 

Because it changed not ; and I turn’d for refuge 

To milder guests, and sought them on the right, 

Where thou were wont to be. But— [Hepauses. 
Myrrha. What instead ? 
Sardanapalus. In thy own chair—thy own place 

in the banquet — 

I sought thy sweet face in the circle—but 

Instead —a grey-hair'd, wither’d, bloody-eyed, 

And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 

Female in garb, and crown’d upon the brow, 

Furrow’d with = yet sneering with the passion 

Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 

Sate :—my veins curdled. 

Myrrha. Is this all ? 

Sardanapalus. Upon 
Her right hand—her lank, bird like right hand— 
A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood; andon _ [stood 
Her left, another, fill’d with—what I saw not, 
But turn’d from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 

Of various aspects, but of one expression, 
Myrrha. And felt yeu not this a mere vision ? 
Sard lus, 0: 

It was so palpable, I could have touch’d them. 

I turn’d from one face to another, in 

The hope to find at last one which I knew 

Ere I saw theirs: but no—all turn’d upon me, 

And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but stared, 

Till I grew stone, as they seem’d half to be, 

Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in them, 

And life in me: there was a horrid kind 

Of sympathy between us, as if they 

Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth—And rather let me see 

Death all than such a being ! 

Myrtha. And the-end? [rose 

Sardanapalus. At last I sate marble as they, when 
The hunter, and the crew ; and smiling on me— 
Yes, the enlarged but nuble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me—I should say, 
His lips, for his eyes moved not—and the woman § 


apathy 
vein of 
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Thin lips relax’d to something like a smile. 
Both rose, and the crown’d figures on each hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades— 
Mere mimics even in death-—but I sate still : 
A desperate courage crept through every limb, 
And at the last I fear’d them not, but laugh’d 
Full in their phantom faces. But then—then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine: I took it, 
And grasp’d it—but it-melted from my own, 
While he too vanish’d, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he look’d so. 

Myrrha. And was: the ancestors of heroes, too, 
And thine no less. 

Sardanapalus.. Ay, Myrrha, but the woman, 
The female who remain’d, she flew upon me, 
And burnt my lips up with her noisome kisses, 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us, till 
Each form’d a hideous river. Still she clung ; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 

Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 

{n lieu of her remote descendant, I 

Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 
Then—then—achaosof a loathsome things [ing— 
Throng’d thick and shapeless : I was dead, yet feel- 
Buried, and raised again—consumed by worms, 
Purged by the flames, and wither’d in the air! 

I can fix nothing further of my thoughts, 

Save that I long’d for thee, and sought for thee, 
In all these agonies, and woke and found thee. 

Myrrha. So shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 

But think not of these things—the mere creations 
Of late events acting upon a frame 

Unused to toil, yet overwrought by toil 

Such as might try the sternest. 

Sardanupalus. . Lam better. 
Now that I see thee once more, what was seen 
Seems nothing. 


Here we shall close our account with the 
Asyrian story ; and though it will astonish 
the world, we will close it with an admira- 
ble moral from the pen of Lord Byron! 
Sardanapalus, parting = the last time from 
his wife, whom he has not seen for years, 
exclaims, 


' must pay dearly for the desolation 

Now brought upon thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what gulphs 
A single deviation from the track 

human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 

And find it, till they forfeit it themselves! 

Lest the impression of this should be 
weakened, we only add that the Moralist 
burns himself on’ a funeral pile (according 
to the history,) with his mistress (according 
t» the author.) 

The story of the Foscari was inserted in 
the Literary Gazette several months ago 
{page 682,) and we therefore only need to 
continue our examples of the composition. 
The wife of the unfortunate son of the 
unfortunate Doge reproaches him with 
apathy, and in reply he indulges in a fine 
vel of misanthropy : 

rd I am what you behold. 

Marina, And that’s a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; whe ea 

read them 
Save he who made ? or if they can, the few 
Toate spirits, who have studied long 
lea volume man, and pored pon 


Those black and bloody leaves his heart and brain, 
But learn a magic which recoils upon 

The adept who pursues it : all the sins 

We find in others, nature made our own ; 

All our advantages are those of fortune ; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 
And when we cry out against Fate, ’twere well 
We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave—the rest was nakedness, 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities, 

The universal heritage, to battle 

With as we may, and least in humblest stations, 
Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 

And the original ordinance, that man 

Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of famine! All is low, 

And false, and hollow— clay from first to last, 
The prince’s urn no less than potter's vessel. 

Our fame is in men’s breath, our lives upon 

Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 
Our days on seasons ; our whole being on 
Something which is not us!—So, we are slaves, 
The greatest as the meanest— nothing rests 

Upon our will; the will itseif no less 

Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 

And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
And still towards death, a thing which comes as 
Without our act or choice, as birth, so that [much 
Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old world, 
And this is hell : the best is, that it is not 
Eternal. 


The soliloquy of the son, Jacopo, in his 
dungeon, is equally cr more pathetic :— 


Jacopo Foscari. No light, save yon faint gleam, 
which shows me walls 

Which never echo'd but to sorrow’s sounds, 

The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 

Of feet on which the iron clank’d, the groan 

Of death, the imprecation of despair! 

And yet for this I have return’d to Venice, 

With some faint hope, tis true, that time, which 

wears 

The marble down, had worn away the hate 

Of men’s hearts; but I knew them not, and here 

Must I consume my own, which never beat 

For Venice but with such a yearning as 

The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling 

High in the air on her return to greet 

Her callow brood. What letters are these which 
[Approaching the wall. 

Are scrawl'd along the inexorable wall ? 

Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! the 

Of my sad predecessors in this place, {names 

The dates of their despair, the brief words of 

A grief too great for many. This stone page 

Holds like an epitaph their history, 

And the poor captive’s tale is graven on 

His dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 

Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 

His own and his beloved’s name. Alas! 

I recognize some names familiar to me, 

And blighted like to mine, which I will add, 

Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 

Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches. 
[He engraves his name. 


His yearnings for Venice are also of the 
purest poetry : 


Jacopo Foscari. Ah! you never yet 
Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel’s track 
Seem’d ploughing deep into your heart ; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 





Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not, 


In a subsequent passage, J , bewail- 

ing banishment from one’s native land, says, 
we but hear 

Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, 

Their numbers and success ; but who can number 

The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 

Or after their departure ; of that malady* 

Which calls up green and native fields to view 

From the rough deep, avith such identity 

To the poor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 

Can scarcely be restrain’d from treading them ? 

This is a false illustration. The calen- 
ture is not a maladie du pays, but a disease 
of climate incident to sailors after long 
voyages. It is curious enough, however, 
to hear the author in his dramatic creation 
mourning the absence from country in such 
good set terms as these— 

That melody +, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 

Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 

From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 
And dies. You call this weakness! It is strength, 
I say,—the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 

The Foscari die of grief, and it is with 
sorrow we say that we can select nothing 
more which seems needful for our Review. 
There are no doubt many other speeches 
and descriptions of considerable merit, but 
they mee § only load our page from a book 
which is in such general circulation. 

Two or three slight inaccuracies demand 
pointing out. 

Foscari, Shall I not behold my father. 

Marina. You will. 
is tolerably scotch. “When I see us both 
floating ” is not good grammar. 

We are wretched, signor, as 


By thunder blasted: 
shivered. 


Marina. 
They feel not, but ne less are 
imports the reverse of what Marina insists 
upon, namely, that Loredano’s heart is 
tortured. 
Marina. My children! true—they live, and I 
must live 


To bring them up to serve the state, and die 

As died their father. Oh! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice! Would my mother 
Had been so! 

—had been so.—barrenness ! ! 

This is careless writing,—but we have 
done. And let us say that what we have 
done, however others may differ from us 
in opinion respecting Lord Byron, at least 
deserves the consideration of impartiality 
and candour. The Literary Gazette ‘ a 
humbler instrument, but it will not yield to 
its hugest contemporaries on these points 
it will speak out, neither deferring to threats 
or satire, nor wasting its castigation on 
lesser offenders, while the greatest culprit 
escapes unwhipped. 

* The 


calenture. 
+ Alluding to the Swiss air and its effects. 





SHREWSBURY CORRESPONDENCE. 
. Berore we proceed to make any extracts 





from the Second Part of these interesting 









" THE 


papers, our readers will perhaps furgive us for 
mpeking rather a long quotation from Sir John 

I « e's Memoirs, which, we think, will 
enab) 





ae a eps 

j j icable conduct of t lu 
of Shrewsbury, Russell, and some others of 
the great Whig leaders of that day. In 
opaling of the projected invasion of this 
country by Louis xiv. in order to replace 
James upon the throne, he says, 


“ During this interval (1692) Admiral 
Russell got time to renew his correspondence 
jth James. He made two proposals to 
that Prinee, desiring him to make his choice’: 
one was, that the invasion should be de- 
layed till winter, and he promised if that 
was complied with, that he would in the 
intermediate space dismiss several of his 
captains and give their commands to officers 
who were better affected to James. The 
other was, if the intended invasion should 
proceed just now, that Russell would give an 
aprortuhit to the French fleet to sail for 
_— » by employing his own in a dis- 
embarkation of troops -— the coast of 
France. In testimony of his sincerity in 
» last af these proposals, he applied in 
land for leaye to make a descent at St. 

pes. But in all his correspondence he 
intreated James to keep the two fleets 
i moshing, sd gaye warning, that as 
he was an officer and an Englishman, it 
behoyed him to fire upon the first French 
ship that he met, although he saw James 
upon the quarter deck. It is a singular 
circumstance, that at this period Jatnes dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the men on whose 
assurances he proceeded, and that William 
made use of the services of some of whose 
pensst ab he had intelligence. When James 
id the justness of the information 

ith which Marlborough supplied him, he 
believed that lord to be sincerely attached 
to him; but when he reflected upon the 
breach of his promises with regard to the 
tevolt of the army, he suspected that he 
meant a second time to betray him. He 
sometimes believed that Russell's views were 
But so much directed to serve him, as from 
republican principles to degrade monarchy 
in his . And at other times he sus- 


pected hat Russell played a double game : 
he miesed the French fleet, to plead merit 
with him ; if he met it, to secure the same 
advan with his rival. His suspicions 


wae the conduet of the Whigs, 
: their leaders were: per. 
Mitted to give him assurance from a great 


body of their friends, yet they were not 
left’ at liberty ‘to give dim a ist of their 
- Upon William's return from Hol- 


after the battle of La Hogue, he re- 
ched Lord Godolphin with the corre- 
nge he carried on. Godolphin denied 
ne ut a letter into his hand 
to James, which had 
been stolen from that prince’s cabinet, and 






desired him to retlect upon the of 
weg be ect upo! treachery 


was trusting, and the mercy that 
was shewn him—a o bad proceeding 
which attached in for ever afier to 
his master. William asked Lord Shrews- 
bury about the same time, “‘ Why he had 
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quitied his service.” Shrewsbury answered, 
* Because his measures had not corre- 
— with his promises to the nation.” 
The king looking steadfastly upon him, 
said, “ My Lord, have you noother reason?” 
The other answered, he had not: Wiiliam 
then asked, when he had last seen Sir James 
Montgomery? Shrewsbury faltered, but re- 
covering himself, said, he could not help 
seeing people who called at his door, but 
that his principles were loyal. “I know 
you to be a man of honour,” replied the 
king, “I will believe what you say; but 
remember what you haye said, and that I 
trust to it,” and, without waiting for an 
answer, quitted the room. 

It is likewise reported that at an after 

eriod, when it was of consequence to 
illiam to make the world believe that he 
was not entirely deserted by the Whig party, 
he sent a Colonel of the Guards to let 
Shrewsbury know that he had orders either 
to conduct him to the Tower on account 
of his connexions with James, or to leave 
with him the Secretary’s seals. For this 
anecdote he quotes very high authority.” 

Dalrymple states expressly, a few pages 
before, that Shrewsbury and all the other 
great Whig leaders had made their peace 
with James in the year 1692. 

Admiral Russell having assumed the 
command of the united English and Dutch 
fleets in the Mediterranean, received an 
order to remain there during the winter. 
His letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury upon 
the occasion will, we think, be perused b 
our Naval readers with some surprise. It 
isdated Malaga, Sept. 17, 1694: 


Ihave received re grace’s letter of the 
4th of August, and should be very glad if I 
could follow your advice ; but really I am 
so surprised at receiving the king’s positive 
commands, to winter with the fleet at Cadiz, 
that I do not know whether serving six 
months, as I have done, a ship-board, and 
six months to be at Cadiz, and six months 
more a ship-board, whether it be not hetter 
tg put an end at once to a troublesome life, 
as Ihave made it, when I might have lived 
quiet, free from the noise and trouble I hourly 
undergo; for go I must call them, since nei- 
ther day nor night am I free from the cares 
and troubles that attend the conduct of this 
fleet. Really, I am not able to undergo the 
burthen ; all my honrs are full of cares, and 
apprehensions that my labour will be re- 
warded, as hitherto it has been, with com- 
plaints and jll-usage. In short, Iwill complain 
to you no more, since it cannot, at present, 
be remedied ; but this I will conclude with, 
that the perpetual care and fatigue has 
brought me under several indispositions, 
which this winter will increase, donbtless, 
and then there will be an end of an old story 
and an old admiral. 

But to the business: I have writ Mr. 
Secretary 2 long letter ; therefore, will make 
your’s shorter. Had I been in England, I 
should not have advised wintering the whole 
fleet here ; byt rather, as I had proposed to 
myself, a squadron of 10 english and 6 dutch, 
such as sailed the best, which would have 
made them very uneasy. Pray God send 
the service that is proposed by their stay 








may answer the hazard of leaving them here. 


by which his order to me is grounded, there 
is this clause; that in case the French get 
through the Straits, I should send as man 
ships after them to join the fleet in England, 
That is a thing, if it happens, will be impos- 
sible for me to perform at this time of the 
year. Can it be thought I can put ships in 
a condition for the sea, upon an alarm, fit 
to undertake so long and dangerous a pas- 
sage as the french can, that come out of 
Toulon with that intent, fitted for the pur- 
pose, with all things necessary ; whereas, I 
have not ten ships that are in condition te 
be ventured heme in October, which the 
navy-board know or ought to know, (they 
having the defects of each ship before she 
came out,) and it is reasonable to think she 
has rather grown weaker than stronger. 
These are things which ought to have been 
well aaldeook of; but when I saw the paper 
sent from the committee to the king, I con- 
cluded what would be the event, well know- 
ing the king’s passionate desire to have ships 
in these seas, without considering how rea- 
sonable it may prove to the other services, 
He fancies the defects of a ap are as easily 
repaired as mending a bridle or stirrup 
leather. 

In a letter, dated the 12th Nov. 1694, he 
thus continues to vent his complaints. 

Now, give me leave to trouble you a little 
with the uneasiness I have in my letters ex- 
pressed to lie under. Ihave not for many 

ears been fond of the sea, and to be kept on 
~~ for near two years is enough to try 
any man’s patience, that has less temper 
than Ihave. Besides, I had many things in 
my private concerns that I left at random, 
expecting my being home by September, and 
what I suffer will hardly be made up to me 
by the generosity of a certain person; and 
really the expence of being in these seas, if I 
will live as aman in my post ought to do, 
and for the king’s honour, is so great, that 
if you will believe me, I have spent a couple 
of thousand pounds more than the king allows 
me as admiral; and now I come to Cadiz 
double that sum will not excuse me, for t 
will live as an admiral of the king of England 
ought to live, let me be never so greata 
sufferer, as I really expect to be. You 
say this is a time to ask, and certainly I 
shall not be denied. I will never ask, and 
he knows not howto give, but I have nothing 
to ask, for I have no ambition ; all my desire 
is to live quietly, without being forced into 
such misfortunes as you must believe I lie 
under, being here. If my services have 
merited any thing, other people are better 
judges of that than I am; and were I ina 
condition of wanting, I could rather suffer 


than put the king to the trouble of denying, 
and myself to the shame of being refused. £ 
knew of no favours I have to boast of, and 


possibly I am prouder of being slighted, and 
(if I may so say,) used ill, and persist in 
deing the best services I can for the sake of 
my country, than if I had been a ht a 
and been rewarded for my endeavours. 

can with truth affirm, that since I had the 
honour to see you, my care and pains have 
exceeded any day-labourer. I could pass 
over this, and think my time well spent, if it 
would produce thanks unasked ; but I know 
too well, that it is either not believed, or else 
thought a duty I ought to pay: this I have 
long perceived, which has made me set my 
heart more upon my poor country retirement, 








I observe im the report made to the king, 





than otherwise J should have done. If you 
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de not stand my friend, I may be a very great 
sufferer ; for through my foolish notion of 
living as I think the king of England’s ad- 
miral ought to do, I shall spend out of my 
own pocket more than the lng Srrem me, 
two or three thousand pounds. I shall think 
it very hard to be obliged to what I am, and 
spend my own fortune for my pains ; and by 
de taste I had of the king’s generosity in 
my equipage money, I writ you from Malaga, 
it is much to be feared I may be a sufferer, 
if some such friend as yourself does not 
assist me. I must now live as I have begun, 
let the event be what it will. If you can 
have the goodness to pardon this long letter, 
in which I have troubled you with so much 
relating to myself, I do here promise you for 
the future to make my letters so much 
shorter, as what concerns me has filled the 
paper. 

The following is the letter sent through 
France by Admiral Russell, respecting 
which the King expressed himself as ap- 
peared in our last Number. 


I herewith acknowledge the receipt of their 
excellencies, the lords justices’ order of the 
11th of June, whieh, by the grace of God, I 
will obey in the best mannerI can. I am 
afraid my temper has been represented to be 
too froward and uneasy, which inclines me 
to make no reply or representations to the 
orders I receive. But this last order, which 
comes by his majesty’s directions to the lords 
justices, will prove (as I apprehend) so very 
prejudicial, that I could not avoid laying my 
thoughts before them, and I hope your grace 
will not believe it proceeds from any uneasi- 
ness that. I lie under, but purely for the 
public service. 

I will depend so much on your grace’s 
good nature to forgive me, that I will trouble 
you in this private letter with what offers to 
me on the whole matter. : 

Except it be those ships represented to 
you in my letter from Cadiz, of the 17th 
April, O. S., there is not any other but what 
ought to be on their passage to England ; 
and should I, pursuant. to the order, send 
such ships home, as are not fit to continue 
longer abroad, I would be glad to be informed 
of what use the remaining part would be 
here, till joined by a farther strength ; so 
that since these ships must remain till the 
latter end of September, or beginning of 
October, to perform some Flemish expedi- 
tion, I do affirm to you, that it is impossible 
for them to return home with any reasonable 
“— of safety. 

e king might have been pleased to im- 
pose what hardships he had thought fit, upon 
me (as making a winter voyage for England, 
is a great one;) I should have heen very 
well satisfied ; but to expose the fleet to so 
apparent danger, upon no other account (as 
Ican foresee) than saving the Dutch their 
money, of which I have had many instances 
this voyage, I cannot but repine at it, to a 
degree that gives me all imaginable disquiet. 
It is not hard to guess that this advice comes 
from secretary De Wieldy, of the admiralty 
of Amsterdam, and I cannot bear the thoughts 
that a Dutch secretary should govern the Eng- 
lish fleet. Had there been any one reason given 
against the representation the lords justices 
made to the king, for the defective ships 
retnrning, I could in some measure have been 
satisfied; but, as matters are now ordered, 
the consequence I fear will be, that the three- 
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their own weakness, and the worms eating, 
it will be almost impossible ever to get them 
home again ; or if otherwise, and they pro- 
ceed in October, it being the most tem- 
pestuous season in the year, they will perish 
in the sea. If I am not extremely out in my 
calculation of this matter, I am sure your 
grace’s thoughts will be no more at quiet than 
mine are. Had the Dutch complied with 
their quota of twenty-four ships (of which 
ten considerable ships have been all this 
summer wanting,) as I have said in my letter 
to the lords justices, I should have sent with 
the turkey convoy, those of my fleet, that are 
in the very worst condition, which would 
have been some ease to my mind. But when 
these ships will arrive, God knows, and these 
here, had I not lent them money, must have 
remained at anchor at Barcelona all this 
summer, nor have I had any service from them 
in the winter. Their constant want of pro- 
visions, and their thriftiness in not allowing 
their ships to be cleaned, has made them of 
no other service than lying for a shew in the 
Bay of Cadiz. 

I must desire the favour of your grace, 
that I may know whether any ships are 
coming out of England, that I may leave in 
the several ports the necessary orders for 
their proceeding ; and what flags shall be 
here to govern the fleet after September ; for 
at present, I know nothing, but that after 
that month I may be drowned in coming 
home. I am not free from the apprehension 
of an order coming to me to stop me here all 
this winter, which, if such a thing should 
happen, I will rather run the hazard of his 
majesty’s displeasure than remain here ; for 
I am already rnined in my health; and what- 
ever people may surmise to the contrary, I 
am very considerably a worse man in my own 
fortune than when I left England; nor am I 
under the least expectation or hopes of that 
being made good to me by his majesty’s 
bounty or generosity. But pardon this ex- 
pression, being things that give me no un- 
easiness. 


The last letter we shall quote is also from 
Admiral Russell, and dated in Altea Bay, 
Sept. 14th, 1695 


My lord: The first of September, O. S., 
I received your grace’s letter, dated July 
the 30th, which brought me the news of sir 
George Rooke’s coming out to command the 
fleet in these seas, and at the same time, 
intimation from the admiralty, what time 
probably he would sail, and with what ships, 
which number is so small, that I cannot 
imagine what he will be able to do, in case 
the ships go home, that I have represented 
not to be in a condition to continue longer 
abroad, Upon this consideration I called all 
the flag officers together, with intention 
rather to run the hazard of leaving some of 
the ships, in the best condition, to strengthen 
sir George Rooke, till others came out, than 
have him run the hazard of being insulted 
through want of strength, or the enemy at- 
tempt passing the Straits, and he not able 
te oppose them. But whenI came to dis- 
course of this matter, the dutch vice-admiral 
told me he had orders from the king to come 
home himself, and bring with him the ships 
mentioned in the margin; and so far was he 
from having any notice of others to come in 
their place, that he told me, till the ships 
appointed to return were arrived, no others 





decked ships must winter at Cadiz; and from 





Z 


was to no purpose to leave any other ships 
of the english, than what were in my former 
letter represented as fit to remain abroad ; 
and though my passion for returning home 
may be thought great, I have had so mach 
consideration for the public service, that I 
did not think to leave this part of the Straits 
till the latter end of September, or that I 
heard sir George Rooke was arrived at Cadiz, 
lest the enemy should make any attempt on 
Barcelona, or endeavour to get through the 
Straits for West France. But since the dutch 
vice-admiral is of the opinion, that, pursuant 
to his orders, it is necessary to go for Cadiz 
without loss of time, that he may make the 
necessary dispositions for his ships returning, 
lest they may not be able to get into Holland 
by reason of the ice; IT have nothing more 
to do, but proceed homewards, ordering the 
sbips to Cadiz, there to attend sir George 
Rooke’s arrival. Pray God send us well 
home. It is a terrible season of the year 
with such ships to be crossing the seas ; and 
though, by the lords justices’ order of July, 
his majesty was pleased to leave me at 
liberty to return, I thought since the ships 
were to stay, I would come with them, espe- 
cially when I considered what uncertainties 
the officers must have been under, I not 
knowing what orders to leave with them; 
for then I knew of no ships coming out, nor 
of any body to command them, 

Ihave another very great difficulty upon 
me. By the number of men I sent your 
grace in the winter each ship was equipt with, 
it was visible three thousand men were want- 
ing for the fleet, since which, great numbers 
are dead, and these soldiers, I thought, were 
to put them in the proper condition of ships 
of war; and by his majesty’s order I am 
commanded to bririg these men home in the 
last ships, which will whelly disable those I 
leave behind. What to do in this case — 
know not: if I leave any soldiers, I do con- 
trary to what I am ordered; if I do not, it 
is plain the ships are not in condition 
service. I have now stated the case of the 
fleet with as much brevity as I am able. 

From Palamos I wrote your grace I was 
then designing for Toulon, which according! 

I did, and stood so far in as to discover their 
ships, and saw preparations were making to 
fit them for the sea; but that night T hed 
terrible weather of wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightning. The next day proving fair, I 
resolved in to go in; but it was calm 
most part of the day, and at night the same 
weather as before, only a violent storm, i 
which one of the advice-boats overset, 
most of the men drowned. With this weather 
I came away from that coast, and since have 
heard my appearing gave the enemy a greet 
alarm, concluding’ 1 had no thoughts o 


coming on that coast ay more. ey are 
certainly preparing them ships, but what 
to do with them I know nov!" To fight with 


me I am sure is net their i ion, since 
they would not, after knowing miy stre 
and that I had detached home such a n 

of ships of that force; so that I conclutle 
their design (when the fleet is retired to 
Cadiz, or the Levant winds set in st ie 
hard) must be to pass the Straits. If th 
spaniards be not all knaves, fools, 
cowards, they can do little this time of 
year against Barcelona, considering the arf 
they have; but I shall leave them to God and 
themselves; and if providence does not pro- 
tect them, against all their own endeay 









would be sent, Upon this, I concluded it 


Spain must be a prey to any that will 
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it. Ishould have considered before the length 
of my letter, and not troubled your grace 
with this latter part, being nothing to the 
purpose. After saying this, please to give 
me leave te assure your grace of my being, 
with the utmost respect, &c. 

I suppose sir George Rooke comes out 
fally instructed what to do. I leave no 
orders of any kind for him, and I suppose 
he knows how the king would have him move, 
if the french do, or do not attempt going out 
of the Straits. 


We will take up the 3d and last part of 
this important work in our next Gazette. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Seventh Century. 


In the seventh century, that extraordinary 
moral and intellectual phenomenon, the 
degeneracy of mankind into darkness and 
barbarism, was rapidly consummated. The 
investigation of the causes which led to this 
calamity would be a noble subject for an 
essay; but we are not rags to enter- 
tain it even cursorily, and Mr. Townley has 
not entered upon it. Individual man, it 
has been said, cannot unknow what he has 
known; and yet there must have been an 
aggregate, as it were, of this unknowing pro- 
cess, before princes, prelates, and people, 
were plunged into ignorance, and forgot 
en masse the intelligence of their progenitors. 
Canons were promulgated against priests 
who were — of performing their 
duties ; and Withred, King of Kent, in 693, 
made his mark » to a charter (pro ignoran- 
tia literarum) because he could not write su 
much as to sign his own name, and had -no 
Carved plate of it, like Theodoric the Goth. 
Archbishops and bishops often did the 
same, and hence the word signing, us they 
Signed with the cross, instead of subscribing. 

rose who could scrawl 2 little, often sub- 
scribed for their brethren, as we see stated 
in many deeds. “I, - - - have subscribed 
by the hands of - - - -, because I cannot 
write;” or “- - - - Bishopof - - - having 
said that he could not write, I whose name 
is underwritten have subscribed for him,” 

Towards the close of the century, the 
number of books even in the principal! libra- 
ries was amazingly diminished. Immense 
prices were consequently given, and the 
richest of the Roxburghe Club might be stag- 
gered at 800 acres of fond being paid for one 
volume of Cosmography, as Henry (History 
of Great Britain) informs us was done by 
Aldfred, King of Northumberland, in 690, 
to Bishop Bercop® the founder of Wear- 
mouth monastery. All the literature that 
did exist was confined to Cloisters; and it 

common, at least in the East, to 
forbid the reading of the Scriptures by the 


In the West, and especially among our 
Saxon ancestors, there was a glimmering 
of more light and learning. Theodore, 
Bishop of Canterbury, and Adrian, the 
African monk, not only publicly expounded 
the sacred writings, but brought many valu- 


* He is said to have brought glaziers from 


for this building, their art being then un- 
nown in England. 





able Greek and Latin Classics (including 
Homer, Josephus, &c.) to this country. 
Caedmon too composed a poetical version 
or paraphrase of remarkable portions of the 
Bible: the earliest specimen of Saxon poetry 
extant. It was published by Junius, at 
Amsterdam in 1665. St. Cuthbert’s Gospels, 
called the Durham Book, and consisting of 
the fourGospels in Latin, was written about 
the same time by Egbert op Eadfrid, a 
monk of Lindasferne. It is in the British 
Museum, a superb MS., of beautiful pen- 
manship, and the ink still as black as ebony. 
Its ornaments of gold and diamonds have, 
however, lung been plundered. St. Chad's 
Gospels, of the same kind and age, were 
preserved at Litchfield. About this period 
Glastonbury and Malmsbury Abbeys flou- 
rished prodigiously, Aldhelm, Abbot of 
the latter, was a poet and musician. It is 
related of him‘that he used to stand on the 
bridge and sing little pieces of his own, 
interspersed with passages of Seripture, and 
by his pleasing voice got his rude neigh- 
bours to listen to this device for conveying 
instruction. Some of his works still re- 
main. 

The only other interesting fact handed 
down to us of this dark age, is that of the 
introduction of Christianity into China by 
a Missionary named Olopen. The Bonzes 
and Pagans, however, soon destroyed all 
the Chinese translations of the Scriptures, 
and it is only within these few years that 
this benevolent labour has been repeated 
by Drs. Marshman and. Morrison's transla- 
tions of the New Testament. 





A Selection of Welsh Melodies, with Sym- 
phonies Accompaniments. By John Parry. 
Second Number. Published by J. Pow 


WE are so partial to music, and especiaily 
to National Music, that we hold him to be 
almost as good as a patriot who endeavours 
to revive, preserve, or extend the sphere of 
such compositions. Mr. Parry has shown 
a true and laudable amor patriz in this re- 
spect ; and has accomplished much, though 
not all that could be wished. Among the 
sixteen airs which this publication contains, 
besides four harmonized, there are several 
of a striking character, and several very 
pretty, which will afford delight to players. 
Others have an oddness of measure which 
must have rendered writing to them a very 
difficult. task,—so abrupt, as apparently to 
defy melody, and so quaint as to bother 
rhythm worse than if they bad been Irish. 
The effect has been, that the pieces are 
poems, but they want the essential quality 
of being lyrical. Indeed we must say, 
that one-half of the subjects are ill chosen 
and unfitted for song, and three or four are 
decidedly inferior* to what we think ought 
to have .been ‘procured for a work of this 
class. One, for example, called Hob y deri 
dando, has this burthen, 


Through life the hue 
Of first-love true 
Will never, never fade ; 


which is poor sing-song, and hardly poetical 





enough for a modern opera. One by Mr. A. 


Watts, to the tune of The Minstrelsy of 
Chirk Castle, is cleverly written, (it appeared 
in No, 249. Literary ascites but the mea- 
sure is equivalent to an inaccessible rock 
on the face of Parnassus. There are two 
pleasing little poems by Mr. Wiffen, but 
without merit as songs. Hunting the Hare 
has very indifferent words, and might have 
been the best in the volume. There are 
three or four from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, 
one of which we select as a specimen; 
advising Mr. Parry in republishing his first 
part, and in publishing every sequent part, 
to look anxiously to variety in the music, 
and to lyrical accomplishments in these 
from whom he obtains his verse. 


THE HIRLAS HORN. 
Air—“ Three Hundred Pounds.” 


Frit high the blue Hirlas,* that shines like 
the wave + {of the sea; 
When sunbeams are bright on the spray 
And bear thou the rich foaming mead to the 
brave, [free! 

The dragons of battle, the sons of the 
To those from whose spears, in the shock of 
the fight, [over the field, 

A bean, like Heaven’s lightning, ¢ flash’d 
To those who came rushing as storms in 
their might, [the shield ; 

Who have shiver’d the helmet, and cloven 
The sound of whose strife was like oceans 
afar, (war. 
When lances were red from the harvest of 
Fill high the blue Mirlas! O cup-bearer, 
fil ! [tival’s hours, 

For the lords of the field in their fes- 
And let the mead foam, like the stream of 
the hill [its power ; 

That bursts o’er the rock in the pride of 
Praise, praise to the mighty, fill high the 
smooth horn [is v’er ; 

Of honour and mirth, § for the conflict 
And round let the golden-tipp’d Hirias be 
borne, [shore, 

To the lion defenders of Gwynedd’s fair 
Who rush’d to the field where the glory was 
won, {sun. 

As eagles that soar from their cliffs to the 


Fill higher the Hirlas ! forgetting not those 
Who shar'd its bright draught in the days 
which are fled ! 
Though cold on their mountains the valiant 
repose, 
Their lot shall be lovely—renown to the 


dead ! 
While harps in the hall of the feast shall be 
strung, 
While regal Eryri with snow shall be 
crown’d ; 
So long by the bard shall their battles be 
sung, 
And the beart of the hero shall burn at 
the sound ; 





* Hirlas—from Hir long, and glas blue or 
azure. ‘ 
+ ‘‘Fetch the horn, that we may drink to- 
gether, whose gloss is like the waves of the sea; 
whose green handles shew the skill of the artist, 
and are tipp’d with gold.”—From the Hirlas of 
Owain Cyfeiliog. 

t ‘Heard ye in Maelor the noise of war, the 
horrid din of arms, their furious onset, loud as 
in the battle of angor, where fire flashed out of 
their spears ? ”—From the same. 

§ ‘Fill, then, the yellow-lipp’d horn,—badge 
of honour and mirth.”—From the same. 
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The free winds of Maelor* shall swell with 
their name, 

And Owain’s rich Hirlas be fill’d to their 
fame ! 





* Maelor—part of the counties of Denbigh 
and Flint, according to the modern division. 








LITERATURE, ETC. 





UNIQUE POETRY. 

Tue second author whom we mentioned 
in our last as totally unknown to book-col- 
lectors, is Thomas Andrewe, gent. As 
Peter Woodhouse, it may be surmised from 
two lines in his curious Dreame of The Flea,* 
was a soldier, so we observe, from a dedica- 
tion of Andrewe’s production, that he was 
nephew to the Rev. M. D. Langworth, 
Archdeacon of Wells; and from a spirited 
description of the battle of Newport in 1600, 
in his poem, that he also served in the army. 
This piece is entitled “ The Vnmasking of a 
feminine Machiauel;” the epigraph, “ Fst 
nobis voluisse satis ;” and the imprint, “ Seene 
and allowed bv authority. London Printed 
by Simon Stafford, and are to be sold by 
George Loftis, at the golden Ball in Popes- 
head Alley. 1604.” 

The publication is of the same diminutive 
quarto form, and only a few pages more in 
bulk than its unique contemporary which we 
have already described. ‘The dedication to 
his Uncle is followed by the writer's Sonnet, 
“To the Vertuous, Mistris Judith Haw- 
kins :” who seems to be his inspiring muse, 
as these lines, after promising her name 
immortality, conclude— 

For thy perfections powerfull vigor lent, 
Vnto my thoughts euen languishing and spent. 
No book, however small, was ushered into 
the world at that period without due forma- 
lities. Accordingly there comes next a 
_Prose Address “To the Reader,” in the 
quaint style so fashionable among our early 
authors. It sets out thus—“ Reader, being 
as vncertaine of thy qualitv, as vnacquainted 
with thy condition, | stand doubtful how to 
intitle thee: if thou be gétle, I most wil- 
lingly afford thee thy due attribute: if 
otherwise, I will not, to insinuate, giue thee 
one iote of addition vndeserued.” It gues 
on to disclaim having written for “ vulgar 
applause” (fur authors in those days seem 
to be as anxious to avoid this imputation 
as they are now auxious to please the vul- 
gar;) “ neither have I (says he) set pen to 
paper for profit, holding it base for a free- 
orne Muse to be a Mercenary,” and he 
finishes with leaving his labours to the 

“ austerest, if of indiflerent opinion.” 


The next feature is a short piece of 


twenty-two lines, inscribed, ‘ Tu Detrac- 
tion,’ and of a boastful character— 
Ill tongu’d Detraction, that vpon my Booke 
Doest cast a hatefull wituperious looke * * * 





* These were not quoted in our analysis of that 
production and extracts last week, and though 


spoken by the Flea, pretty clearly indicate the 


profession of the writer. 
** i see a Soldiers seruice is forgot, 


—In spight of thee and all that thou canst 


say 
My lynes shall line, when steele shall weare 
And when that thou rak’t up in dust shall lye, 
Then through the spacious Orbe our Muse 


eulogies from the pens of friends. Tiirst, 
one in Latin (fanciful, but extremely well 
versified) signed Rob. Hunt Heath-fieldensis. 
The second is, “ To his worthy friend 
M. Thomas Andrewe” by “ E. B. Gent,” 
who tells him, . 

Do thou proceed but as thou hast begun, 
And thou shalt liue, after thy life is done. 


affected 
Gent.” by “ Samuel Rowlands ” (the author, 


we take it for granted, of Hell broke loose, 
and other well known productions of that 
age:) and altugether an odd example of its 


Thou doest disdaine those Hackneyes of our 


{away : 


shall flye. 
After this praise of himself, we have other 


The third is “ to his respected and kind 
Friend, Mr. Thomas Andrewe, 


kind. 
No hungry vaine of profit or of praise 
Inuites thy Muse salute the Printers Presse: 


daies, {tresse : 
That pawne their Poetrie of meere dis- 
Thy pen is but a quill of recreation _[tion.* 
Which serues not thee in stead of occupa- 


But with deare bought experience tutor’st 
time, 

By true vnmasking an incarnute Deuill, 

No fiction is the subiect of thy Rime, 

But adamn’d monster of deformed euill ; 

Whose portreict so to life thy pen doth touch: 

I know no Pensill can performe so much. 
SAMUEL ROWLANDS 

Veritas non querit latebras. 


We have at length reached The Vnmask- 
ing of a feminine Machiauell, to which 
however there is still a prefix in “ The argu- 
ment of this Booke,” which paints a “ wofull 
wight” seen ina dream ‘ina vast desert 
all alone,” who is called “ haplesse Andrea” 
(we fancy the author himself,) and mourn- 
fully relates his fortunes, A very poetical 
picture of Night and Morning forms the 
vpening ; the author then paints his situation 
by the “Sedgie banke ” of a river which he 
is engaged in contemplating, when he hears 
the plaints of the lover whose lamentations 
are the burthen of the song. The scene is 
both natural and picturesque. 
At first me thought vpon a sedgie banke, 
Where fennish Reeds,& Bulrushes were ranke, 





* It has always struck us as a ludicrous cir- 


That walked in a Riuer that did glide 

With pleasing murmur by a Forrest side, 

I stood, where on the Cristall waters brim, 
Snow- whiter swans ruffing their plumes did 
Vpon this faire and delectable streame, [swim, 
Through whose transparéce piercing with 


mine eye 


’ 
A thousand fishes of all sorts I spye. 
On the sand bottome playing here and there, 
Securely swimming, being free from feare, 


On which, poore fooles, as earnestly I looke 


Sporting themselues in the soft-sliding brooke, 


&c. &c. he hears the accents of woe and 
despair— 


My sad afflicted soule, breake from my brest, 
Thy loathed prison, harbour of vnrest; 

Fly from that horrid place, that doth encloze, 
Of ioyes not any, but a world of woes: 

So that time cannot with his course conclude, 
The paynes by whom thou ever art pursude : 
But still each howre vpon his ayry wings, 
The sad memoriall of my sorrowes brings : 
Vayne is their tudgements that conclude and 
Time either takes the greatest griefeaway, [say, 
Orat the least, when woes haue long been borne, 
They seeme the lesse, their anguish is outworne : 
For now the Sunne hath passed seuen times, 
In his progression through the watry signes, 
Since ceaselesse griefe did enter in my brest, 
Content that banisht and excluded rest : 

Tn the consuming of which wofull yeeres, 
Still cares increase, but comfort none ap- 


peares. 
- - The thing that I desire, for which I pray, 
Is that my time may soone be past away. 
O let my dayes of life be short and few, 
And eucn vanish as the vaporous dew, 
That from the grasse exhaled by the Sunne, 
Is soone forgot, as it is quickly gone, 
And let the howres appoynted till I die, 
New impe their wings, more speedily to flie, 
And till that I haue runne my weary race, 
Let time not turne vnto his wonted pace. 
To step between the sufferer and his dole- 
ful estate, the first character remuves from 
his piscatory observations. His endeavours 
to console him are rewarded by his confi- 
dence, and we have the story of his being 
undone by a female Machiavel. The topics 
are trite enough, and the mourner replies 
that advice is tuo late: 


When on some shelfe of sand, 
Lying not farre off from the harbouring strand, 
A luckles Pylot, being there a stranger, 

His Barke hath burst, vnskilfull of the danger ; 
His counsel! then would be but all in vaine, 
That would cry out, You should haue kept 

the maine. 

At last, however, he agrees to unlosom 
himself and relate the history of his life ; 





cumstance, that odium should be so generally 
cast on authors who have written for subsistence 
or profit as well as fame. An excellent mechanic 
is praised, but he who produces the most exqui- 
site piece of mechanism of the mind is abused 
for reaping an advantage from it, simply as it 
seems because it is esteemed to be too valuable 
to be sold. The difference between the ‘‘ herd 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” and the 
more regular practitioners of literature, has 
augmented this outcry. ‘The litter have under- 
vained the former as seeking reputation without 
talents, and they, for the sake of quits, have 
represented their satirists as sordid workmen, 
who sought pelf instead of reputation. But, 
however the subject may be twisted, it is a pal- 
pable absurdity to hold up the receipt of pecu- 
niary remuneration for literary toil as discredit - 





Ju time of peace the weride regards ys not.” 





able. 





his auditor promising, in the forte style, to 

damn his betrayer to everlasting fame. He 

says not badly, 

Though wrackful time brasse ménuméts de- 
noure, 

Verse shall suruiue vnto the latest houre : 

And when the proud Pyramides to dust, 

Age shall outweare, & stecle consume with 
rust: 

Then like Apolloes Lawrell, ever greene, 

Shall Verse be verdant, and vnchang’d be 
seene ; 

Such is the power of high-bred Poesy, 

That it can euen to perpetuity 

Eyther make glorious, or as much disgrace 

The noble minded, or th’ abiected base : 
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Alcides labours, Theseus lasting fame, 
Achilles deeds, and Hecters noble name, 

A thousand yeres had now in silence slept, 
If Poesy their gloryes had not kept 

In her great Register. 


Thus enforced, the lover tells his tale, and 
begins it with a moralized picture of the 
revolving seasons, which we think very 
poetical, on the grounds which our italics 
indicate below. 
Full twice seuen times from my vnhappy birth, 
The COMFORTABLE Spring had cheerd the earth, 
Aud thawd the frosty bosome of the ground, 
Wherein all Plants in Icie cheines were bound : 
When presently in coates of greene appeare 
All trees and herbes that beautify the yeare: 
The Spring soone past, Aprill and gorgeous 
May [away. 
Declar'd how swift earths pleasures post 
The /usty Summer proudly comming on, 
Was as the former soone dispatcht and gone, 
Who by the withering of the garish Flowres, 
Shew’d how consuming time vaine toyes de- 
uoures: brancer, 
Which Note to men might be th’ remem- 
Before light follies vertues to preferre. 
Then mellow Autumne that declines to cold, 
Nat g as Summer, nor as Winter old, 
By whose rough blasts all trees before faire- 
leau’d, 
Of their greene liveries were soon bereau’d: 
For which the Birds from their mellifiuous 


throats, 
Sadly did sound full many mournfull noates, 
Euen then when all things sensibly did mone 
The sharpe approach of cold frosts comming 


on 
Began the ground of my intestine griefe— 


Many of the epithets in this quotation are 
singularly happy, and the composition is 
extremely musical for the age to which it 
belongs. ‘The speaker goes on to state, that 
his father dying, he determined to see fo- 
reign lands, and went to the Netherlands as 
a soldier. He details his hardships and 
course of service, 


Till that great conflict with the powers of 


rages 

Where the high Archdukes army on the sands 
Were fought withall by those vnconquered 
Led by Nassaw. [bands 


His account of the battle (of Newport, 
June 22, 1600,) is very spirited, and at the 
same time curiously particular: but we will 
content ourselves with only a few detached 
passages. 

The morne lookt red, whose blushing did 
bewray 

The fatall bloudshed should ensue that day ; 

The rackie clouds on th’ earth distilled dew, 

In pearly drops, which plainly did foreshew, 

omen a at that sacred day pro- 
phan’ 

That by the Lord for prayer was ordain’d— 

‘The Duke of Brabant,— 

Seeing faire Flaunders girdled all in fire, 

Moued with pity and repleat with ire, 

Reuenge to his great courage giuing wings, 

Him after vs like a black tempest brings. 


When now both armies on the euen sands 
Were come in sight, and prontly tooke their 
When all the Pepletuts of either side [stands, 
Were rang’d in order, neere the surly tide. 
Both ht well, both rich in their array : 
Which was most glorious, it was hard to say: 





The place being couered with such armed 
crowds, clouds. 
As seem’d to menace heauen and dare the 
Of either part, Courage, the Captaines cry, 
By your true valours win the day, or die. 
Cannons dischargde bullets in fire wrapt 
round, [sound 
Circled in smoke, whose terror-breathing 
Like the blacke bolt of Ioues Imperiall 
thunder, [asunder. 
With hideous noyse the thin ayre shakes 
There might you: see a deadly shott that 
strikes, ~ 
In a thicke sand our strong embattled pikes, 
menting the rankes, make shattred Splinters 
ie 


> 
As they were sent to bandy with the skie : 
Souldiers some slaine outright, some deadly 
torne 
From the thicke prease confusedly are borne. 


In the same vigorous style the poet de- 
scribes two ships of war coming into the 
bay, and flanking the Spanish force with 
their fire, till the tide obliged them to draw 
off; while 


The angry Duke against those stormy ships, 
His deadly Cannons turnd, from whose blacke 


lips 
Flew forth the black Ambassadors of death, 
That rag’d like furies in the vault beneath. 


At length began the sterne and horrid fight, 
Whose smoke and dust made day like dismall 
night, [pos’d, 
When as the powers that long had stood op- 
Ranne altogether, and with fury clos’d, 
Pikes, Pikes encounter, shot at shot let flye, 
All Nations on their seueral Patrons crie, 
The Trumpets clangor & the Drums hoarce 
sound, 
With Souldiers shout, each others noyse con- 
There murdrous Muskets like quick lightnings 
flasht, dasht : 
Whose balles ones face with tothers bloud be- 
Of eyther part the Ensignes brauely flying, 
Some nobly fighting, some as nobly dying ; 
In th’ armies both was hope, whilst vnto ney- 
ther 
Proud Victory enclind, but fauour’d eyther : 
With various fortunes, full three bloudy 
howers, [powers : 
Endur’d the sterne rage ef these warlike 
Till at the last, the ouer-mastered foe, 
From field was forst with greatest losse to goe, 
To quit their armes, their Ensignes leaue 
forlorne, [borne. 
That but euen now by them were prondly 
When they the field had thus abandoned, 
Most ~y some wounded, and the remnant 
ed, 
Vpon the sandy bankes, and in the fieldes, 
Lay broken Pikes, bruz’d Helmets, batterd 
shields, (ground, 
The proud Burgonian Crosses kisse the 
Their Bearers lying in a deadly swound, 
And hardy Captayns striuin for the day, 
Euen in the places where they fought, ~~ 
[le 


lay, J 
With troupes of Souldiers, whom they stoutly 
Some kild outright, some dying, but not dead: 
One gaspes for breath, another mercy cries, 
And begs of him vpon whose sword he dies. 


Who dies with honour, “though he want a 
graue 
No greater happinesse at all can haue. 


We would fain return home with our 


[found. | | 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


warrior, who has drawn this very animated 
_—— of abattle in which he was engaged, 

ut we have not field enough for a longer 
combat. In the conclusion, Morpheus ap- 
pears to the two persons who figure in 
the poem ; and it is singular to notice that, 
like the Lucifer in Lord Byron’s Cain, he 
takes the human beings with him through 
the elements till they stand on the brink of 
Chaos. We quote a few lines of it, to show 
how curiously a cuincidence in the train of 
ideas may, and does happen, when writers 
treat of similar subjects: though Lord B’s 
is of the shade of a former world, and Mr, 
Andrewe’s of Chaos, yet the resemblance is 
striking. 

In a vale, where Titan ne’re displayes 
The radiant brightnes of his golden rayes, 
Where neither lowly shrub, nor lofty tree, 
Nor leafe, nor grasse, nor any pom we see, 
We found a vast and melancholy Caue, 
That op’ned like a hollow wide-mouth’d graue: 
Wherein we enter through a passage made, 
Easily descending to th’ infernall shade. 

At length we saw (was neuer such a sight, 
*Mongst all the gastly visions of the night) 
Farre underneath vs, such a place to lie, 
As could affright the most vndaunted eye; 
Where Thunderclappes and fiery lightnings 
flash, [hailstones dash, 
Where boystrous tempests storme, dread 
Fré whence did come a sound astonishing, 
Of wofull shreekes, that fearefully do ring 
Into eur eares 
Morpheus offers to dash his false mistress 
into this gulf, but the compassionate lover 
begs that she may be left to her own con- 
science and repentance, and the poem con- 
cludes, 
Such as it is we have sufficiently shown 
its properties; and if merit should be denied 
these productions, we at least hope for 
credit on account of exhibiting what could 
no where else be known or seen, for we be- 
lieve these small tomes passed into a private 
collection before they were kindly lent to us. 


EL IA OA 
FINE ARTS, 


A TREATISE ON PAINTING, 

Composed by Cennino Cennini in the Fifteenth 

Century, and now first published by Joseph 

Tambroni. 
Tuis remarkable treatise is without doubt 
the most curious work in existence on the 
history of modern painting: it is at the 
same time the most ancient monument of 
the period preceding the re-establishment of 
the arts. The author tells us that he stu- 
died twelve years under Agnolo di Taddeo 
Gaddi, who died in 1887; from which it 
appears that the date of his birth may have 
been about the year 1360. 


Vasari is the first who makes mention of 
him, in a short paragraph in the life of 
Taddeo Gaddi; and it may be added that 
he is the only one, for all those who have 
since spoken of this painter and author, 
not excepting Baldinucci, have only re- 
peated what he said. There is also reason 
to believe that Vasari either had not read 
the whole work, or had only received the 
details from the goldsmith, Giuliano, who 





was then in possesion of the MS, which 
was afterwards aequired by the library of 
the Grand Duke. 

It appears that it is to the little import- 
ance of the passage of Vasari that we may 
attribute the kind of oblivion into which 
this MS. had fallen. As long as people 
were employed in the practice of the art, 
and very little “pon its history, every person 
took upon credit what Vasari had stated, 
namely, that there was nothing for artists 
to learn in such an ancient treatise, espe- 
cially as what might then pass for secrets 
had since become common, 


However, Bandini, in his Catalogue of 
the Italian MSS, of the Laurentian Library, 
asserted, that the work of Cennini contained 

rocesses worthy of attention, and deserv- 
ing the examination of a connoisseur. 
Bottari, in one ef the notes to Vasari, had 
aw a desire to see published, con- 
sidering the small number of Tuscan 
authors compared with the Greeks, who, 
as he remarked, had written on the arts. 
Lanzi had not himself seen the MS. of 
Cenniui: he depended on the very slight 
examination of the Abbé Moreni, so that 
the most curious point in the treatise 
escaped him. 

The present editor, M. Tambroni, formed 
long ago at Rome the project of examining 
more particularly than had yet been done, a 
work, some quotations from which shewed 
that it must contain valuable information 
respecting the nature and use of colours, 
which, in the pictures of that remote age, 
have preserved a freshness and a brilliancy 
that modern paintings do not possess. It 
likewise appeared astonishing to him, that 
among so many writers who had declared 
themselves for and against the account of 
Vasari, which is the only foundation of 
the opinion since generally received, that 
John of Bruges was the inventor of oil 
painting, none had been tempted to exa- 
mine the treatise of Cennini; especially as 
Vasari, in his quotation, inserts the passage 
of that author, in which he speaks of the 
manner in which colours are ground in oil. 

M. Tambroni suspecting that there must 
be some cupies of this MS, in the Vatican 
library, communicated his suspicion to 
Abbé Mai, the librarian, who discovered 
one in this rich collection among the MSS, 
belonging to Cardinal Ottoboni. This copy 
is dated 1437, and had belonged to the 
celebrated Baron de Stosch, 

The editor has taken the greatest pains to 
write out fair and arrange this copy, which 
he does not, however, seem to have com- 
pared with the original MS, at Florence. 
Perhaps he was afraid of exciting compe- 
tition; at rate the guarantee of the 
text which he gives is founded only on the 
silence of those who might have contra- 
dicted it. 

Cennini’s work is composed of six parts, 
forming in all a hundred and sixty-one 
chapters. The first part comprehends 
thirty-four, and is dedicated to what is 
called the rudiments of drawing, to those 
technical operations with which beginners 
must familiarize themselves in drawing 
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either upon wood or parchment, or upon 
cotton paper, which was then very common 
in Italy from the intercourse with the Le- 
vant, before the use of payer made of rags 
became more general. We find in it pre- 
cepts for drawing with the pen, for making 
black chalk, for employing aguarella, and 
other processes which are curious, if they 
ceased to be useful, 

In the second part, which ends with the 
sixty-sixth chapter, Cennini teaches first the 
manner of grinding colours, and then their 
names and their properties, He mentions the 
colours which are durable and those which 
are not, what cojours may be used upon 
wood, on walls, in fresco, or dry upon paper. 
He then describes the process necessary to 
make different kinds of pencils. We are 
astonished, when we read these details, at 
the small number of colours employed at that 
time, compared with those used at the pre- 
sent day. Thus, at that period, they knew 
but five sorts of black, and now we have six- 
teen; and yet we may defy modern painters 
to bear the comparison, in poiut of fresh- 
ness and brilliancy, with pictures that are 
four centuries old. 


In the third part, we have very detailed 
precepts for fresco painting, on the manner 
of making the stucco grounds, of preparing 
colours, and of producing all the shades ne- 
cessary for the various objects which paint- 
ing has to imitate. It is a series of practi- 
cal lessons, so that we fancy ourselves in 
the Atelier of the painter, or assisting in 
detail in the technical execution of every 
object. The author makes you colour in 
fresco the head of an old man, the beard, 
and the hair, the draperies according to 
their natural or varying colours, the trees, 
mountains, &c. This theory of fresco com- 
prises also what is called dry fresco or dis- 
temper in white of eggs, and it defines 
the colouring substances which each ad- 
mits or repels. ‘The same book contains 
a scale of the proportions of the human 
body. 

The fourth part, which is undoubtedly 
the most curious, is that in which Cennini 
lays down rules for painting in oil, whe- 
ther on walls, on wood, stone, iron, or any 
other substance. It is to be observed, that 
these lessons are not merely intended, as 
Vasari says, to teach the manner of prepar- 
ing grounds, since he also makes his gupils 
execute in this manner carnations, drape- 
ries, trees, mountains, &c. The author 
shews us that these old masters painted in 
oil on walls, but with oil boiled in the sun, 
and not over the fire; a process, the inven- 


tion of which nobody ever thought of 


attributing to John of Bruges ; which proves, 
either that those who had read Cennini’s 
Treatise, had never gone farther than the 
89th chapter, or that they affected to be 
ignorant of the existence of the five follow- 
ing chapters, which treat of oil painting. 

The fifth and sixth parts relate to the 
manner of applying gold to paintings, and 
of practising a number of operations usual 
in the art at that time, but which it would 
be too tedivus to detail here. _ 

The author, after having terminated every 





thing relative to painting, has placed, in the 
last nine chapters of his work, the descri 
tion of various processes relative to works 
of sculpture. Those particulars, always 
curious in the history of the arts, might 
still be the subject of very useful experi- 
ments, 

We do not doubt that the various kinds 
of painting may yet be indebted to this 
ancient treatise for many forgotten pro- 
cesses, and derive advantage from a great 
number of instructions which would lead 
to new discoveries. 


But the most interesting part of Cennini’s 
work for the history of modern painting, is 
doubtless the series of his chapters on oil 
painting. M. Tambroni has entered into a 
profound discussion on this subject, and we 
agree with him, that the pretended inven- 
tion of John of Bruges must be placed 
henceforth among those traditions which are 
perpetuated, because neither the opportunity 
nor the necessity of verifying the source of 
them occurs to any inquirer. 

The learned critic demonstrates that this 
opinion is built solely on the assertion of 

asaril, who does not quote in its support 
any kind of authority, any writing, any tes- 
timony. Yet all subsequent writers having 
copied after him, without adducing an 
fresh proof of the fact, the agreement of all 
those repetitions is null. Even could we 
find no contrary authority to oppose to it, 
we should still be obliged to allow that the 
narrative of Vasari, the echo doubtless of 
some vague reports, such as credulity pro- 

agates every day, cannot be of any weight 
in the scale of historical criticism. 

The discovery already made by Lessing, 
of a Latin MS, of the monk Theophilus 
(called alse Ruggieri,) which is of an earlier 
date than the 11th century, had informed 
us, that in his time they painted with colours 
ground in linseed oil, oleo lini, the same 
which we still employ in painting, and that 
they did not use it for plain grounds only, but 
for all kinds of subjects, as faces, draperies, 
animals, landscapes, &c. mixturas vultuum, 
uc vestimentorum, bestias aves aut folia. But 
it was imagined that this document, being 
so old and little known, though there are 
three MSS. of the work in existence, might 
very well prove the use of painting in oil at 
that period, but not that it had continued 
till the time of John of Bruges. 

Yet a very great number of testimonies 
collected at different times, and united by 
modern critics, contained authentic accounts 
of pictures painted in oil previous to the 
year 1410, the date assigned by Vasari to 
the pretended discovery of the Flemish 
painter, and before 1442, which was the 
first_ year of the reign of Alphonso, king of 
Naples, under which Vasari pretends that 
Antonello of Messina brought from Flanders 
to Italy the secret of John of Bruges, 
M. Tambroni gives the list of these works, 
compares the testimonies, the dates, and 
the authorities which demonstrate their au- 
thenticity: He then proceeds totally to 
overthrow the opinion, founded on the nar- 
rative of Vasari, refuting all the particulars 
which accompany it, and shewing especially, 
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that it cannot be reconciled with chrono- 
logy. We must refer to the work itself for 
the details of this discussion, which is un- 
answerable, and from which it results, that 
Antonello could not have known John of 
Bruges. 

In fact, if Alphonso did not begin to reign 
till 1442, and if Antonello was first made 
acquainted with the discovery of John of 
Bruges by a picture sent to the King of 
Naples, and after which he is said to have 
resolved to go to Flanders, how could Cen- 
nini, who dates the end of his treatise in the 

ear 1437, teach how to grind colours with 
inseed oil. How could he say, chap. 89, 
that this practice was much used by the 
Germans? che l'usano moltoi Tedeschi? How 
between the first pretended date of 1110 
and that of 1437, could this practice have 
becume usual in Germany, and have re- 
mained unknown in Italy, to every body 
except Cennini, who wrote his treatise while 
a prisoner for debt in the house of arrest at 
Florence? 

It has been alleged, by way of answer, 
that by Tedeschi, Cennin meant Fiaminghi, 
Flemings ; but besides the difference of the 
two nations and their names, which was 
well knuwn at that time, (even if we 
should suppose that Cennini alluded to 
John of Bruges, as we owe those details to 
the authority of Vasari alone,) we must have 
recourse to his account to refute the mean- 
ing attempted to be given to Cennini’s 
words. According to his account, John of 
Bruges, the pretended inventor of oil paint- 
ing in 1410, kept his process secret, and 
took care to reveal it to nubody, “ insegnare 
a nessuno il secreto,” till having grown old, 
he communicated it to Antonello of Mes- 
sina, who by means of presents had gained 
his confidence, that is, after 1442. How 
can the words, ‘“‘ usanu molto i Tedeschi,” 
be understood to mean only John of Bruges, 
2 Fleming? Is it not more natural to un- 
derstand those words in their obvious sense, 
especially when we know that Theophilus 
was acquainted with painting with Jinseed 
oil, three centuries before, as existing in the 
very country where he published his trea- 
tise, that is, in Germany. 

But Cennini gives us other proofs of the 
existence and practice of oil painting, in 
works where in general no one has ever 
thought of suspecting its having been em- 
poe In the 14th chapter, he instructs us 

ow the draperies in fresco paintings are to be 
covered with a coat of different oil colours. 

How then, it may be asked, has it hap- 
pened, that the account of Vasari kas been 
so often re-echoed since he published it, 
and that it was not controverted when it 
appeared ? M. Tambroni gives several satis- 


factory answers to this question; but there | 


is a general one applicable to this subject as 
to many others ; it is, that the name of in- 
vention or inventor, is most frequently 
given, not to the first trial, not to the first 
who has practised a process, because they are 
unobserved, but to the work or to the artist 
that begins to give eclut to the process ;* 





* It is thus we must understand in Pliny the 
words invenit and primus, 





whence it happens, ‘that the historian who 
seeks the first traces of any discovery, comes 
to the inquiry when they are already effaced. 
The same has probably happened in a 
later era to the pretended invention of oil 
painting, supposing that it is an invention 
of modern times. When all the processes 
of painting remained buried, as it were, in 
the ateliers of painters, when nohody wrote 
upon the arts, the substances which served 
in mixing up colours were unknown to the 
world at large. At this time also, it is true, 
that painting in fresco and distemper was 
zenerallyin use. The cold, dry, and primitive 
style of design, vulgarly called gothic, cor- 
responded with this use of fresco painting. 
In proportion as the art was expanded, the 
use of portable pictures came into vogue, and 
oil painting grew more usual, as being more 
easily managed. There was then an epoch, 
when one mode of painting chtained the 
preference above the other; there were also 
some works, which by their success encou- 
raged this preference ofone manner and the 
neglect of the other. If John of Bruges, in 
Flanders, and Antonello of Messina, in 
Italy, were of the number of those who con- 
tributed to this change, we may easily ima- 
gine how the opinion originated, that the 
one was the creator, the other the propa- 

gator, of the practice of painting in oil. 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SONG. 


Are other eyes beguiling, Love ? 

Are other rose-lips smiling, Love ? 
Ah, heed them not ; you will not find 
Lips more true, or eyes more kind, 
Than mine, Love. 


Are other white arms wreathing, Love? 
Are other fond sighs breathing, Love ? 
Ah, heed them not; but call to mind 
The arms, the sighs, you leave behind— 
All thine, Love. 


Then gaze not on other eves, Love; 
Breathe not other sighs, Love ; 

You may find many a brighter one 
Than your own rose, but there are none 
So true to thee, Love. 


All thine own, mid gladness, Love ; 
Fonder still, mid sadness, Love ; 

Tho’ changed from all that now thou art, 
In shame, in sorrow, still thy heart 

Would be the world to me, Love.—L. E. L. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
(The Dawn of Day—a Serenade.) 


On, burst the bonds of slumber ; 
Sweet Ellen, awake, arise ! 
Night's shades are furled 
From the breathing world, 
And ’tis morn in the eastern skies ! 
Flowers fair and without number, 
Unfold their gorgeous dyes ; 
Day speeds apace 
On his golden race, 
Then open thy star-like eyes ; 
Sweet Ellen, awake, arise! 





Rich milk-white clouds are sailing 
Like ships upon stormless seas, 
The heavens grow bright 
With liquid light, 
And fragrance loads the breeze. 
Morn’s melodies prevailing, 
Sweep thro’ the trembling trees ; 
The lark’s i’ the sky, 
And the linnet’s on high, 
And wilt thou be less blythe than these? 
Sweet Ellen, awake, arise ! 


The dew-bent rose is baring 
Her breast to the rising sun ; 
New splendours shower 
Upon temple and tower, 
And the stir of day’s begun: 
We’il do a deed of daring 
Ere Phebus’ race be run, 
Our bark’s below, 
And the breezes blow, 
And our goal will soon be won ; 
Sweet Ellen, awake, arise! 


What recks it to hearts like ours, 
Where we resolve to flee? 
Not far we’ll roam 
For a distant home ; 
Since happiness dwells with thee. 
We'll steer for Pleasure’s bowers 
With Hope, thro’ life’s dark sea; 
And Love shall guide 
Us thro’ the tide, 
And our trusty pilot be ; 
But the morn wears fast, and our hour 
is past ; 
Sweet Ellen, awake, arise !—W. 





THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 
A TALE, 


TuRo’ Gotham, famed in days of yore 
For Wits and Sages, green and hoar, 
There flowed a River, dull or clear, 
Has never reach’d the Muses’ ear ; 
But this she knows, two banks it had, 
With trees and various herbage clad, 
On which was built a Bridge of stone 
That man or beast might pass upon. 


Two Clowns from home, one April day 
The genial Sun induced to stray, 

And on this bridge the waggish Fates 
Together knock’d their empty pates. 
From Gotham each derived his birth, 
The genuine sons of Parent Earth. 

Their early youth they’d pass’d together, 
Stanch friends thro’ every work and weather, 
Till, by his prudent Sire’s command, 
Young Simkin sought a distant land; 
There to acquire, in mart and fair, 

The art of vending crockery ware ; 

Since when, in wint’ry white arrayed, 
Nine times had Nature shivering laid, 
And now in robes of vernal green 

The tenth revolving year was seen. 


What bows, what shrugs, what kind grimaces, 

How long close lock’d in warm embraces, 

They stood, of these there needs no pother, 

For they display’d nor one nor t’other ; 

Their blood so heavy, thick and cold, 

In brisker measures scarcely roll’d, 

Their joy a phrase no finer knew 

Than “* How d’ye, Sim?” ‘ Thanks, how do 
ou 7? 


Then questions followed, pro and con, 
Of friends alive, or dead and gone ; 
Of cousin Sue, and Sam, and Harry, 
Of uncle John and sister Mary, 
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How many daughters Simkin had, 
How many boys called Roger dad, 
And fifty idle things, of ol 

By Sim and Roger done and told. 


Their greetings o’er, they turned aside, 
And gazed upon the passing tide ; 

When honest Sim, a prudent blade, 

And practised in the arts of trade, 

Cry’d, ‘*‘ What a noble bridge you’ve got.” 
+ Aye, Sim,’ cried Roger, * have we not? 
The Lord that owns these wide domains 
Built this brave bridge and still maintains.’ 
“ Oh that this princely bridge were mine,” 
Ciied crafty Sim,—quoth Roger, ‘ Thine !’ 
“ Oh were it mine, just here I’d stand, 

A turnpike-man, with ready hand, 

And every chariot, coach and berlin, 
Should pay to pass a shilling sterling ; 

And every whiskey, cart, or chair, 

Each ox and donkey, horse and mare, 

The toll my will decreed should pay, 

Or cross the stream some other way. 

From thee,” and here he smartly laid 

His palm on Roger’s shoulder blade, 

“ From thee, friend Hodge, I’ll take no more 
For sheep than three good groats a score ; 
From every other hind I’ll sweep 

Just TWENTY-PENCE for twenty sheep.” 

‘ Thank you for nothing,’ Hodge exclaims, 
While anger all his face inflames ; 

‘ Ne’er did my sheep one farthing pay, 
Nor shall they to my dying day.’ 

*¢ And do you, fool! my kindness scorn?” 
Quoth Simkin—“ with your sheep return, 
Not one untoll’d shall pass.””—‘ They shall,’ 
Quoth Hodge, ‘ I tell you, one and all.’ 
Then over head their cudgels rose, 

And down they fell in heavy blows, 
That rattled on the flinty ground, 

And echoed from the hills around, 

As they with arms extended wide, 

And bodies bent, and legs astride, 
Leap’d to and tro, from left to right, 

In boisterous but in bloodiess fight, 
And sweat and swore, as them between 
A flock of fitty sheep had been ; 

While each gaunt cur that with them came, 
Still prompt to fight for food or fame, 
Rous'd by his master’s madding cry, 
Rush’d to the fray he knew not why. 


While thus they toil’d from side to side, 

Acress tlie bridge a Miller came, 

Renown’d for shrewdness far and wide, 

And Will the Witty was his name: 

Large were his limbs—his horse was poor, 

And heavy was the sack he bore; 

But William kindly bore his part, 

For William had a tender heart: 

And though his legs to ease he rode, 

On his own back he piled the load, 

Contriving thus to reconcile 

Humanity with ease, the while. 

“ Zounds dang it, Sirs! why what’s the 
matter?” 

Crys Will, “‘ what means this coil and clatter, 

Why break you with your staves the stones? 

Be still, or Gad! I’ll break your bones.” 

‘These sheep,’ cries Hodge, ‘ shall pass, / 
say.’ 

“ Not till the toll,” cries Sim, ‘¢ you pay.” 

“What sheep?” quoth Will, ‘‘ no sheep I see, 

The toll!—what toll? this bridge is free. 

Is it for this you rage? I fear 

Allis not clever, mark me! here!” 


To ease his own and horse’s back, 

own sapient William throws the sack, 
Then slowly from his steed descends, 
And bids the late contending friends 





Remove it to the bridge-way side, 

Where gravely he the mouth unty’d : 

“ Now gently raise it on the wall, 

And bend it, that the meal may fall.” 

Down falls the meal, and soon like snow 

O’erspreads the wondering waves below. 

“ Now shake it, Hodge,” quoth Will, and 
then 

To Simkin, “‘ Shake the sack again. 

Now tell me, after all your pains, 

Within the sack what meal remains?” 

‘Why none,’ they answer.’—‘‘ So much 
brain,” 

Quoth Will, ‘* your jobber-nowls contain.” 


Now who can doubt that justly fame 
Had spread thro’ Gotham William’s name, 
And that the wisdom here he’d shewn 
Deserved, at least, an oaken crown ; 
Yet some will say, that such expence, 
To prove two blockheads void of sense, 
As clearly proves, that Hodge and Sim 
In Wisdom well might vie with him. 
A point so nice our faithful guide, 
The Muse, forbids us to decide. 
But she, with sly and sapient sneer, 
Tells of a Nation, God knows where, 
Who, when some unimportant jar 
Has plunged two friendly States in war, 
To check their fury’s murderous course 
Calls out, at mighty cost, her force ; 
And after many a victory won, 
And deeds of noblest daring done, 
And on the ocean and the plain 
Fall many a gallant warrior slain, 
Small good results from all her zeal, 
But she, alas! has lost her meal. 

W. PorDEN 





SATIRE. 

At length I reach’d the Paradise of Fools, 

Where each wild fancy its possessor rules : 

One had a gilded crown, and mock’d a King; 

One was a Poet, aud dull rhymes would sing ; 

Some were Philosophers ; one feign’d to see 

What kind of people in the Moon’s world be— 

He look’d thro’ Telescopes at lamps, for stars, 

And, like a parrot, called out wars, wars, 
wars; 

Another sat, and sought to make Dogs speak, 

He slit Birds’ tongues, and made them chirp 
in Greek ; 

Another practis’d Physic, and he vow’d 

He’d make a dead man leap up from his 
shroud ; 

Another wight was Gas mad, he’d begun 

To haw! up Babel lamps towards the bright 
Sun, [soon 

To make more light—and swore at least he’d 

Make Heaven and Earth do well without a 
Moon ; 

One was a Chemist, and he would distil 

Those golden waters that all wrinkles kill, 

And thus the world at once with endless 
beauty fill ; 

Each day he thought he had the drug forsooth 

That Age'might swallow and return to youth. 

Cejzera desunt H. L. 
London, Jan. 1822. 





DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE.—Poer Giovanni in Ireland 
is gone. The play-bills stated that it was 
overpowered by an organized faction, as if 
the performer of George IV. had been ac- 
tually and bona fide “every inch a king,” 
The conspiracy was further promised to be 





exposed, but as the rebels have succeeded, 

we presume there will be nothing more on 

the subject, for 

Treason never thrives, and what’s the reason 

Why when it thrives, there’s none dares cal 
it treason. 

Comedies and the Coronation have since 

been the order of the night. 

Covent Garpen.—Exile, Twd Gentle- 
men of Verona, and the Pantomime. Tou- 
jours perdrix ! 

Tue Kixe’s Tueatre is announced to 
open next Saturday, with a brilliant list 
of Artists, both in throat and toes, voice 
and muscle, harmony and agility. 


FOREIGN. 

Signora Corri, who has for several seasons 
past been engaged at the King’s Theatre in 
London, a few evenings ago made her ap- 
pearance at the Opera Comique in Paris, in 
the character of Donna Anna in the Opera 
of Don Juan. Wer debut was by no means 
a successful one, if we may judge from the 
following observations of a Parisian critic; 
which it may however be remarked, partakes 
of the common tone of dislike to every thing 
English. “ It is said that in a room, Miss 
Corri's voice possesses hoth power and com- 
pass; if so, we must attribute to embarass- 
ment the obvious deficiency in both these 
qualities which she manifested on the night 
of her first appearance. Her style of sing- 
ing is faulty; she shews far too great a par- 
tiality for portamenti. Wer voice wants bril- 
liancy and clearness of tone, and she seems 
to experience considerable difficulty in bring- 
ing out certain notes of the gamut. Her 
execution of the grand aria in the first act, 
Or sa qui Vonore, was extremely ineffective.” 


A new tragedy called Sylla, by M. de Jouy, 
has been brought forward at the Comedie 
Francaise with perfect success. The acting 
of Talma in Sylla is represented by the 
French papers as one of his happiest efforts. 
The critics are much divided on the merit of 
the piece, which they all allow to have very 
reat beauties of language and some scenes 
of striking effect, particularly that in which 
Sylla voluntarily abdicates the dictatorship, 
and laying down the purple and all insignia 
of his office, descends from the rostrum and 
mingles with the crowd of citizens, It is 
remarkable, that though the actors in this 
tragedy, especially the hero of it and Cata- 
line, are among the most sanguinary cha- 
racters recorded in histury, no blood is shed 
in it. 





VARIETIES. 


GRAY THE POET. 

The Mother of Gray the poet, to whom 
he was entirely indebted for the excellent 
education he received, appears to have been 
a woman of most amiable character; and one 
whose energy supplied to her child that de- 
ficiency, which the improvidence of his 
other parent would have occasioned. The 
fullowing extract from a Case submitted. by 
Mrs. Gray to her lawyer, develops the di:- 

sition and habits of ber husband, in a 

ight not the most favourable, while it 
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a no common sympathy for her- 
self. 


“That she hath been no charge tu the 
said Philip Gray ; and during all the said 
time, hath not only found herself in all 
manner of apparel, but also for her chil- 
dren to the number of twelve, and most of 
the furniture of his house, and paying forty 
pounds a year for his shop ; almost providin 
‘every thing for her son whilst at Eton school, 
and now he is at Peter House Cambridge. 

* Notwithstanding which, ‘almost ever 
since he hath been married, the said Phi- 
lip hath used her in the most inhuman 
manner, by beating, kicking, punching, 
and with the vilest and most abusive lan- 

: that she hath been in the utmost 
ear of her life, and hath been obliged this 
last year to quit his bed and lie with her 
sister. This she was resolved to bear if 
possible, not to Jeave her shop of trade, for 
the sake of her son, to be able to assist him 
in the maintenance of him at the Univer- 
sity, since his father won't.” 

To the love and courage of this mother, 
Gray owed his life when a child ; she ven- 
tured to do what few women are capable of 
doing, to open a vein with her own hand, 
and thus removed the paroxysm arising 
from a fulness of blood, to which it is sai 
all her other children had fallen victims. 
We need not wonder that Gray mentioned 
such a mother with a sigh. 

Ontons.—The Duke of Buccleugh’s gar- 
dener recommends onions to be cultivated in 
the following manner: When the produce 
of his seed beds attain a proper size, he 
chooses a moist day, takes up the plants, 
and after immersing them in a puddle com- 
posed of one part soot and three parts earth, 
transplants them (by drilling) about 4 inches 
astndet, in rows, and afterwards carefully 
hoes them when required. This process, 
he asserts, answers with any kind of onions, 
and the root equals in size the best Spanish 
onions, and is heavier in its bulk, firmer, and 
more pungent. 

Antiquities and Treasure.—On the Sd of 
December, a farmer of Trigny, digging 
very near la Voie du Couvent-le Tresor, 
unexpectedly struck a solid body, which, 
on examination, proved to be an antique 
vase of red copper, of an oval form. On 
raising the lid, it was found to be full of 
pieces of money, covered with a blackish 
rust, which hid the impressions, but was 
readily removed by slightly rubbing them. 
The coins, to the number of twelxe thou- 
sand, are of a metal composed of copper 
and silver, of different diameters, and bear- 
ing the effigy of several Roman Emperors, 
among others, of Philip Augustus. * 

Caves.—Two fine Caves, resembling from 
the description, the extraordinary caverns 
in the Peak of Derby, have recently been 
discovered about 12 miles from Albany in 
America. 





* We suppose, for the honour of our col- 
league of pagne, that something is omitted 


bere, and rhe should yr gees pore 
mperors, some Kings of France, amon; 
others, &ci—L£d, . 











Anecdotes.~--We thank R. R. for his 
aper of Anecdotes of Dr. Kadcliffe, in ad- 

Sion to those which sepa in one of 
our late Numbers. The following are, 
however, the only passages from the Me- 
moirs of his Life, published in 1715 *, 
which we can select as possessing sufficient 
obscurity to warrant revival : 

When Dr. Edward Hans (afterwards Sir 
Edward) came to London, he set up a very 
splendid equipage, and tried similar other 
arts, common in the profession, to attract 
notice, and thus bring himself into prac 
tice. Amongt other stratagems was that 
of sending his own footman to stop gentle- 
men’s carriages, and enquire if they be- 
longed to Dr, Hans, making it appear as if 
the Doctor was wanted for a patient. One 
day the poor fellow in this employment, 
after having put the question at every car- 
riage door an Whitehall to the Exchange, 
and hearing nothing of his master, went 
into Garraway’s Coffee-house, where Dr. 
Radcliffe was sitting, and called out, “ Lord 
S. wants Dr. Hans.” “No, no, friend,” 
replied Radcliffe, “ you are mistaken, Dr. 
Hans wants Lord S.” It is said, however, 
that by such methods of imposition, Dr. 
Hans at length got into considerable prac- 


q|tice-—In the year 1709, Dr. Radcliffe was 


called in to attend a young lady of great 
beauty, wealth and quality; and though he 
had now arrived at an age when a man’s 
thoughts are turned upon other considera- 
tions than those of love, yet this lady was 
so attractive as to inspite him with the 
tenderest sentiments. When she was re- 
stored to health, he ventured to make his 
ergot to her, and that this might be 
one with more effect, he ordered a new 
carriage, and altered, his liveries ; but alas! 
however grateful the Lady might be for the 
cure he had effected, she was unwilling to 
return the obligation by receiving him as a 
lover. This ridiculous overture became 
known to Steele while publishing his Tat- 
lers, and it is the subject of No. 44, for 
~~ 21, 1709, and concludes July 28. 
neouragement of the Arts.—A new so- 
ciety for the encouragement of the fine arts 
has been established in Paris under the 
name of Le Cercle des Arts. The prospec- 
tus of this society is published, and the 
following are among the advantages it pre- 
sents :—To dispose usefully of the pictures 
and other objects of art which may be sent 
to the society. To execute, at the expence 
of the society, pictures, engravings, &c. 
the subjects of which ate to be decided in 
the special committees aiid cotincils of the 
Cercle. To distribute honorary rewards to 
those artists, &c. who during the year have 
exhibited the most useful objects of art and 
public utility —The Cercle des Arts includes 
among its members sume of the most dis- 
tinguished artists and amateurs in France. 
Brazit.—tThe following account from 
Bremen, of Nov. 20, will show how dili- 
gently foreign nations are pursuing im- 
provements :— 


Dr. Radeliffe died Nov. 1, 1714, and left the 
greatest part of his immense wealth to the Uni- 





versity of Oxford. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


“ Mr. Von Langsdorff, the Russian 
Counsellor of State, left our City yesterday 
for Brazil, where he is commissioned by 
the Emperor of Russia to make the most 
extensive researches into the Natural His- 
tory, &c. of that great country. Among 
the persons who accompany him are, Mr. 
Moritz Rugendas, from: Augsburg, as pain- 
ter, (a descendant of the celebrated painter 
of the same name;) Mr. Menetrier, from 
Paris, pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, as 
assistants for collecting and arranging ob- 
jects of Natural History ; Baron Von Drais, 
inventor of the well known Draisine (car- 
riage) as mathematician for astronomical 
observations, and geographical determina- 
tion of plaées; afd lastly, Mr. Riedel, a 
botanist. The whole party consists of about 
a hundred persons, Mr. V. L, intends to 
settle them on his extensive estate about 
three leagues from Rio Janeiro, where he 
proposes to have plantations of coffee cul- 
tivated by negroes. The artisans and work. 
men, whom he takes with him from Europe, 
are to be employed in erecting saw-mills, 
soap manufactories, &c. besides the neces- 
sary buildings for himself and his colony: 
he also intends to burn charcoal, to manu- 
facture potashes, &¢. for which the great 
forests furnish abundant materials. 


—— = - 7) 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


We are informed that Lord Byron has 
been writing a Burlesque on Southey’s Vi- 
sion of Judgment; if it be possible to write 
any thing more ludicrous than the original. 

The same Nobleman has got a new lite- 
rary co-adjutor in Mr. Leigh Hunt, whom 
he has invited to reside with him at Pisa: 
it isstated that the Trio juncta in uno, Byron, 
Shelley, and Hunt, are to write some sort 
of periodical work, and send it to console 
their native land for their own absence. 

The Duke of Rutland’s Tour on the Con- 
tinent is being printed: we understand it 
will appear in about a month. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has an- 
nounced a Tale in $ vols. 

Lieutenant Marshall is preparing for the 
press a Naval Biography, to consist of 
Genealogical, Biographical, and Historical 
Memoirs of all the Flag Officers, Captains, 
and Commanders of his Majesty's Fleet, 
living at the commencement of the year1892. 

Colonel Stuart has another work of a 
similar nature nearly ready; a history of 
the military raised in the Highlands of Seot- 
land, which will embrace much curious in- 
formation relative to the Clans and Clanship. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
DECEMBER. | Zhermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday  27.| from 28 to 42 | 28-91 to 29°05 
Friday 28. | froin $5 to 42 | 28°84 to 28°27 
Saturday  29.| from 37 to 44 | 29°00 to 2942 
Sunday 30.| from 85 to 47 | 28°29 to 28°70 
Monday _ 381. | from 84 to 43 | 29°04 to 29-95 
Tu. JAN.1822 1.| from 32 to 39 | 29°80 to 2962 
Wednesday 2.| from 29 to 39| 29°61 yy 
Rain fallen during the 1 inch, and ,525 
an inch.— [Our General . for te year 6, 
i next Number.) 
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sHiscellaneous Avoertisement, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





FINE ARTS. 
ME. YOUNG, Engraver to His Majesty, 


begs leave,to announce, thatf§on the Ist February, 
he will publish a Catalogue of the Pictures at Leig 
Court, near Bristol, the property of Philip John Mites, 
Esq. M.P. with ETCHINGS from the whole Collec- 
tion, and accompanied by Historical and satgnahion) 
Notices. In this celebrated Collection will found 
many of the finest Specimens of the Italian, Spanish, 
and Flemish Schools, which were once the ornaments 
of the magnificent Palaces of Italy; and having been 
removed to this Country during the period of revolu- 
tionary spoliation, were purchased at prices which 
teflect the highest credit on the liberality and taste 
of the English collector. Among the principal Pic- 
tures are— 

The Conversion of St, Paul, by Rubens. 

The celebrated Altieri Claudes. 

Saint John, from the Giusteniani Gallery, by Dome- 
nichino. 

The Woman taken in Aduitery, from the Collection 
of the late H. Hope, Esq. by Rubens. 

Venus and Adonis, many years in the possession of 
the late President of the Royal Academy, by Titian. 

A Storm, from the Colonna Palace, by G. Poussin. 

Salvator Mundi, by Leo. da Vinci. 

With some of the finest Specimens of the Caracci, 
N. Poussin, Parmigiano, Correggio, Guido, Murillo, 
Velasquez, A. del Sarto, P. Potter, G. Dowe, C. Dolei, 
&c. &c. in all 81 Pictures. 

The price of quarto copies is 21. 2s. each; folio ditto, 
with the Etchings, printed on India paper, 3/. 3s. each. 
The number of India copies being limited, an early 
application is requested. 

Published by the Author, 65, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square ; R. Jennings, Poultry; Messrs. Nicol, 
Pall Mall; Mr. Molteno, Pall Mall; Carpenter, Bond- 
street; Rodwe)l & Martin, New Bond-street ; Acker- 
mann, Strand ; Norton, Bristol; and by Colnaghi & Co. 
Cockspur-street, London. 


Copies of the Grosvenor Catalogue, and ofthe Leices- 
ter Catalogue, may be had as above. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In one Volume, complete, Price 18s. boards, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES, address- 
ed to the College of Surgeons. 

By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. &c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whem may be had, the other Works of the 
same Author, 

1. On the Constitutional Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases, and on Aneurisms. 8s. 

2. On Diseases resembling Syphilis, and on Diseases 
of the Urethra. 6s. 

3. On Injuries of the Head, and Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. 7s. 

4. On Lumber Abscesses and Tumours. 6s. 





DR. REES’S CYCLOPEDIA, COMPLETE. 
THIS valuable Work being now completed 

in 45 Volumes, including the Plates, may be had 
of all the Buoksellers. : 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Urme, & Brown ; 
F.C. & J. Rivington; Payne & Foss; Scatcherd & 
Letterman; J. Cuthell; J. & W. Clarke; Lackington 
&Co.; J. & A. Arch; T. Cadell; 8. ster; J Maw- 
man; Black & Co; R. Scholey; J. Booth; J. Booker; 
Suftaby & Co.; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; Sherwood 
& Co.; Ogle, Duncan, & Co.; R. Saunders; Hutst, 
Robinson, & Co.; Wilson & Sons; and Brodie & 
Dowding. 

The Subscribers to this Werk are requested to com- 
plete their Sets immediately, as some of the Parts are 
searce, and will shortly be entirely out of print, when 
the Proprietors cannot engage to complete them. 





in 8vo. with 24 Plates, and numerous Cuts, 16s. 


GEOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, and GEO- 
METRY of CURVE LINES, being Vol. IT. of a 
Course of Mathematics, and designed as an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Natural Philoso hy. By JOHN 
LESLIE, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Printed fot W. & C. Tait, Edinburgh ; and I 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had 
Vol. I. of the Course, being the ELEMENTS of 
GEOMETRY and PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 8vo. 


. 6d. 
And, The PHILOSOPHY of ARITHMETIC. 8¥0. 9s. 





S ’ 





Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown’s 
Catalogue of Old Books, for 1822. 


(THIS DAY is published, Part I. of the 
above Catalogue, Price 2s. 6d. containing a fine 
Collection of curious and scarce Books, in various Lan- 
ages ; a few valuable early Manuscripts; English 
‘oetry, Plays, and Works on the Drama; and the 
Class comprising Antiquitates Historici, Numismata et 
Miscellanei Latini. 





Part VII. in Folio, on fine Demy Paper, 2/7. 2s. and on 
Supér-royal Drawing Paper, with Indian Paper 
Proof Inipressions of the Plates, Price 41. 4s. of 

A GENERAL HISTORY of the COUNTY 

of YORK. By THOMAS DUNHAM WHITA- 

KER, LL.D. F.8.A. F.R.S. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 

Paternoster-row; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheap- 

side, London; and Robinson & Hernaman, Leeds. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 21. 8s. boards. 
THE SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. 


HENRY GRATTAN, in the Irish, and in the Im- 3. Ti 


perial Parliament. Edited by his SON. 


Printed fur Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London: and R. Milliken, Dublin. 
“* They abound with precepts of Philosophy, of 


Morality, and of Religion, and are founded in the spirit 
of genuine liberty. They furnish instruction to States- 
men and to Ministers, and contain advice to the People 
and the King.” 


“ If they should contribute to the public geod, they 
wiil accomplish the object of a life passed in the service 
of his country.””—Dedication. 





In 8vo, 15s. boards. 


[THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBI- 
TUARY for the Year 1822. Containing Memoirs 
of celebrated Men who have died in 1820-21. 

The present Volume contains, among other inte- 
resting Lives, those of Napoleon ah the 
late Queen; Lord Sheffield; Mrs. Piozzi; Mrs. Inch- 
bald ; Lord Malmesbury ; Mr. Hayley; Sir Home Pop- 
ham; Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the House of Commons ; 
Mr. Rennie, the Engineer; Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden Theatre ; Dr. Knox; Mr. C. Stothard. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London.—Of whom may be had, 

Vols 1 to 5 of the above Work, price lis. each, 





With numerous Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, No. XI. conducted by Dr. Brewster 
and Professor Jameson. 


Contents.—Account of the recent Chemical Re- 
searches of M. Berzelius and his pupils.—Count Mer- 
cati on the Earthquake at Zante.—Captain Samuel 
Brown’s description of the Pier of Suspension at New- 
haven, (with a plate.)—Mr. Adam’s account of a great 
and extraordinary Cave in Indiana.—Professor Gmelin 
on the production of Electricity by contact.—Dr. 
Chamisso on the Coral Islands of the Pacific Ocean.— 
Dr. Skene Keith on Weights and Measures.—Mr. 
David Don on Azelea, Rhododendron, &c.—M. La 
treille on the Geographical Distribution of Insects.— 
Mr. Maxwell on the Congo and Loango.—On the 
Level of the East and West Seas, by John Robison, 
Esq.—A Monograph of the Genus Erineum, % R. K. 
Greville, Esq. (with two plates. )---Account of Electro- 
Magnetic Experiments made by Van Beek, Professor 
Van Rees of Liege, and Professor Moll of Utrecht.— 
Notice respecting Dr. Wallich’s Journey in Nepaul.— 
Notice of the late Dr. John Walker’s Mineralogica 
Journey and System.—Captain Napier’s Observations 
on Water Spouts.—Dr. Brewster on Vision through 
coloured glasses.—Dr. Francis Hamilton on a Map of 
the country between the Erawadi and the Khieenducen 
Rivers (with a plate.)}—Mr. Brooke on Sundry new 
Minérals (with two plates.)—Mr. Scoresby on the Fogs 
of the Polar Seas, &c.—Dr. Chamisso on the Vulcano 
Taal in one of the Phillipine Islands.—Professor Link 
on Leguminous Fruits.—Mr. Brooke on the Areniates 
of Copper.—Dr. Butter on the Insensibility of the Eye 
to certain colours.—Sir Charles Gieseké on Cryolite. 
—Remarks on the Flora Scotica of Dr. Hooker.—Mr. 
Livingstone onthe Thermal Springs of Yom-Mack.— 
Dr. Horner on the Specific Gravity of Sea Water.— 
Dr. Trail on the Solar Eclipse of 7th September, 1820 
—Ohbservations on the Variation and Dip of the 
Needle made during Kotzbue’s Voyage —Proceedings 
of various Scientific Societies.—Scientific Intelli- 
gence, &c. 

Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman & Co. London. 


Of whom may be had, 


The EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
from its commencement, price 7s. 6d. each, 





P-ice 6s. the New Number of 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; or CRITI- 
CAL JOURNAL, being No. LXXI. 

Contents :—Art. 1. Sir G. Mackenzie’s Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Scotland, from the Restoration of Chas. II. 
—Il. Foreign Slave Trade.—LiI. Bowdler’s Famil 
Shakspeare—IV. Madame de Stael—V The Gree 
Orators—VI, Mr. Scarlett’s Poor Bill —VII. Petsecu- 
tions of the Protestants—VIII.Craven’s Tour in South 
Italy—IX. Nomination of Scottish Juries—X. Stewart's 
Introduction to the Encyclopedia—Quarterly List of 
New Publications. 

Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London ; 
of whom may be had all the former Numbers. 





Price 2s. 

"THE EDINBURGH ‘MAGAZINE, and 
LITERARY MISCELLANY : being a New Series 
of the Scots Magazine, for D ber 1821. Contents : 
—Notices to Correspondents (the Editor to his ee) 

Adventure in Athens—London—Remarks on some ol 
Scottish Songs—The Old Hussar— Nuge Canore. 
Part I.—1. The Spirit of the Hall—2?. On Greece 
. To . To Melanch Clerical and Laical 
Anecdotes—The Pirate, by the Author of “ Waverley,’’ 
&c.—Edina: a Poem in Six Cantos. Canto 1IL— 
Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, &c.—The “ London 
Magazine’? versus Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. 
Allison—A True and Authentic History of “ Ill Tam”’ 
—Cary O’Kean ; a Poem. By James Hogg—Marius 
amongst the Ruins of Carthage—Pictures of Country 
Life, No. 111.—The School of Misfortune—Foscari: a 
Tragedy—Literary Intelligence—Monthly Register, &e. 


Printed for A. Constable and Co, Edinburgh. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. 

A HISTORY ef the PERSECUTIONS 

endured by the PROTESTANTS of the SOUTH 
of FRANCE; and more especially of the Department of 
the Gard, during the Years 1814, 1816, 1816, &c.; in- 
cluding a Defence of their Conduct, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present Period. By WARK WILKS. 

is Work contains a general Review and Defente 
of the Conduct of the Reformed Churches, from the 
commencement of the Revolution, and authenticated 
Details of the Plunder, Outrages, and Massacres, to 
which they have been exposed. 

“Mr. Wilks supports his arguments by plain facts, 
by documents unquestioned and unquestionable ; and 
we cannot, in too strong terms, recommend the 
volumes before us.”—Monthly Review, Oct. 1821. 

“ Mr. Wilks has executed his laborious task with 
much ability.—His preciseness as to names, dates, and 
places, numbers of persons, and sums of money, 
vouches for his y, since it furnish 
with the ready means of detectin it 

sing misrepresentations.”—— Monthly jository, 
Nev. 1821.—See also Edinburgh Review, wet 1. 

London: Printed for Francis Westley, Stationers’- 
court, Ludgate-street; and Longman, Hurst, 
Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may be had, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 9s. 

A CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY; containing an Account of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of the most distinguished Christians and Theolo- 
gians of all Religious Denominations, and if every 
Nation, from the Commencement of the Christian Bra 
to the present Period. By JOHN WILKS, JUN. 





mistakes and ex- 


Rees, 





New Christmas Present. 
TTIME’s TELESCOPE for 1822; or, the 
Actr . R. 


's, Botanist’s, Naturaligt’s, and Histo- 
rian’s Guide throughout the Year, with an Introduction, 
containing the Outlines of Conchology, and a coloured 
Plate of Shells. 12mo. 9s. 

London: Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
20, Paternoster-row. 

It is the uliar object of this work to show that 
the Book of Nature is only to be studied to advantage 
by aid of parallel passages in the Book of Revelation ; 
that ‘stars teach as well as shine ;’ that ‘all beasts 
and birds, all fishes and insects, are for food to us. 
and for ornament, for instruction, for variety and 
wonder, and for religion ;’ that whether we wander 
through the daisied meadow, or by the shell-strewn 
borders of the ever-rolling ocean, we everywhere dis- 
cover evidence of a Deity:—and, that the flowers 
which adorn, and the fruits which enrich, every sue- 
cessive season, indicate alike the wisdom and the be- 
3 of the Creator. 4 th 

* This is q pleasing and safe book for the rising ge- 
neration.”—-Eulectie Review: - 

Taken altogether, Time’s Tel is one of the 
best productions to be put into the hands of Youth 
which our teeming press sends forth. It leads by easy 
roads to improving studies ; it is exceedingly various ; 
it is full of hints for thinking, und it is honest and ua- 
projadiont. From the child of five years of age to the 
mature of fifty, it will afford both entertainment and 
intelligence.”—Literary Gazette. 
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LITERARY: GAZETTE, 


&e. 





To the Adninens of the CHASE, the TURF, 
the 


STUD, the RING),&e.\.. 
Price 2s. 6d. (to be continued Monthly) ,No. I. of the 
ANNALS of SPORTING ‘and FANCY 
GAZETTE ; a Magazine entirely appropriated to 
Sporting Subjects -and Faticy its; containing 
every thing worthy of remark on Hunting, Shooting, 
Coursi Ractog  Sikirg and Cocking ; also on Pu- 
tism, Wrestl hg, Single Stick, Pedestrianism, Cricket, 
illiards, Rowing, Sailing, &c.; accompanied with 
striking tations of the various Subjects. 
N.B, All the Plates connecjed with Field Sports will 
be drawn by Mr. S. Alken, and coloured after Nature. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 


‘ 





By Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad-street, Exchange ; and 
Rodwell and Martin, Bond-street ; beautilully printed 
on fine Hot-pressed Paper, and embellished with a 
correct and highly-finished Portrait of the Author, 


FAvstus, from the German of GOETHE, 
a New Translation, price 6s. in extra boards ; also, 
a Quarto Edition of the same Work, together with 
Retsch’s Series of Twenty-six much admired Outlines, 
illustrative of it, engraved from the Originals by Henry 
Moses, price 20s. in boards. 

*,* The Outlines may be had separately, price 14s. 





Price Is. sewed, No. X. of 
"THE CHRISTIAN and CIVIC ECO- 
NOMY of LARGE TOWNS. By THOMAS 

CHALMERS, D.D. Minister of St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. 

No. X. On the bearing which a right Economy has 
apon Pauperism. : ; 

Published by G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria- 
lane, London ; and Chalmers & Collins, Glasgow. 

*,* The first Volume of the above Work, consisting 
of Eight Numbers, may be had in boards, price 8s. 6d 
or any Number sep ly, to plete the Volume. 


EWING'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 

containing distinct Maps of all the principal States 
and Kingdoms throughout the World, in which the 
European Boundaries, as settled by the Treaty of Paris 
and Ton of Vienna, are accurately delineated 
Engraved in the best style, and printed on fine royal 
drawing paper, 4to, 16s. half-bound ; coloured outlines, 
ids..or full coloured, 21s. 

*,* Thé' Reviewers thus express their sentiment: 
respecting the merits of this Atlas : 

“ We can very contidently 
Atlas as by far the most elegant and accurate which we 
have seen on a similar scale. One decided adi antage 
it possesses over all other Atlases now in use---the 
advantage of haying the Boundaries of the European 
Territories accurately delineated, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris and the Congress of Vienna.” 

“ As a companion to his Geography, Mr. Ewing ha: 
published an Atlas, which, for elegance, accuracy, and 
distinctness, we do not hesitate to pronounce superior 
to any we liave seen on a similar scale. ‘This oo 
ence we do not give lightly. It is warranted by the 
experience of several respectable teachers, who have 
uniformly found that their pupils can trace places on 
this Atlas with greater ‘acility than on most of those in 
common use, which far exceed Mr. Ewing’s in price 
Owing to their recent publication, too, both the Atlas 
and Geography possess the advantage of having the 
boundaries of the European States described and 
delineated, as stated by the last Treaty of Paris and 
Congress of Vienna.” 

Also may be had, by the same Author, 

A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the use of 
Schools and Private Students, on a New and Easy 
Plan; in which the European Boundaries are stated. 
as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress o 
Vienna , with the Elements of Astr y, an 
of the Solar System, and a variety of Problems to b 
solved by the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. Thire 
Edition, 12mo, without maps, 4s. Gd. bound; or with 
nine maps, drawn and engraved for the Work, 6s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH LEARNER; or, a Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted to the Capacity 
of the Younger Classes of Readers. Third Editioi, 
12mo, 2s. bound. 

PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION; containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exercises, on Pro- 
nunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and Emphasis 
also copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry. Sixth 
Edition, limo, 4s 6d. bound. 

RHETORICAL EXERCISES; being a Sequel to 
the Principles of Elocution, and intended for Pupils 
who have made considerable progress in heading and 
Recitation. 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 

N. B.---For the character of these Works, see 
Montly Review, No. 45.---Blackwood’s Magazine. 
No. 5 ---Critical Review, Vol. 5. &c. 

Published by G. & W. B. Whittaker, London ;. and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





d Mr. Ewing’s 











In 1 vol. post 8vo." . 


THE ART of EMPLOYING TIME to the 
greatest Advantaye—the true Sourée of Happiness. 
“ Time is the only pro ‘of which we should be 
avaricious. The art of employing it is but the art of 
being happy.” > 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of. FRENCH HOMO- 
NYMES; or anew Guide to the Peculiarities ofthe 
French Language ; being a Collection of French Ex- 

ressions similar in sound, but differing in signification ; 
illustrated by numerous Anecdotes, Jeux de Mots, &c. 
particularly designed for those who are desirous of 
acquiring the Language of Social Intercourse. 

’ By D. BOILEAU. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





Price 2s. 6d. No. XIII. for Jan. 1822, of The 


ANNALS of PHILOSOPHY—New Series. 
Edited by RICHARD PHILLIPS, F.R.S.E. &c. 
London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


*,* The Proprietors having, by reprinting some of 
the early numbers, been enabled to complete about 
100 sets of the First Series of the Annals of Philosophy 
in sixteen volumes, originally published at Twelve 
Pounds Thirteen Shillings, they have determined, for a 
limited time, to sell them at Eight Guineas per copy in 
boards. This work, begun in 1813, by Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, now Regius Professor of Chem’stry at Glas- 
gow, and continued until the end of 1820, comprises a 
vast number of the most important original Papers, par- 
ticularly in the Sciences of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
in which such important improvements were made 
during that period. 

The first two volumes of the New Series by Mr. 
Phillips may be procured, price 15s. each, in Numbers, 





The Eighth Edition, containing a copious List of Autho- 
rities, to which the Student is referred for more ex- 
tended Information, in 12mo. price 8s. bound, of 


"THE POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA ; or Mis- 

cellany of Useful Knowledge, from the latest and 
best Authorities: Designed as a Class-book for Senior 
Scholars, and for Young Persons in general; contain- 
‘ne much nseful Information on various Subjects neces- 
sary to be known byall Persons, and yet not to be found 
in Books of general use in Schools. By JOSEPH GUY, 
formerly Professor of Geography at the Royal Military 
College, Great Marlow. 

*,* Young people, after receiving what is termed a 
genteel education, have been often found ienorant of 
he nature and quality of the numerous objects with 
which they are surrounded, nor could all the school 
hooks and juvenile publications together pronerly sup- 
ply the information. To remedy this grand defect, and 
furnish yonng persons before they leave school, or on 
their first appearance in the busy scenes of life, with a 
regular course of digested and conrected information, 
this work is offered. A youth of twelve may escape 
censure if ignorant, but a gentleman or lady above 
twenty would be inexcusable without some tolerable 
acquaintance with subjects that occur in every conver- 
sation, and in every newspaper, and which ha:e some 
connexion with every object that presents itself in life. 

London: Printed for Baldwin. Cradock, & Jov, 
Paternoster-row ; hy whom are also published the fol- 
lowing esteemed Works of the same Author. 

1. GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, with 
Maps, 8th Edition, price 3s. red. : 

*,* A Geographical Key to the Problems and Ques- 
tions, ls. 6d. 

2. CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modern, price 7s. coloured. On Canvass and 
Rollers, 10s. 6d. and Varnished, 14s. 

3. ELEVENTS OF ASTRONOMY, fam'liarly ex- 
plain‘ng the general Phenomena of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and the Theory of the Tides, &c. Illustrated 
»y 18 beautiful Plates, price only 5s. neatly bound, the 
Second Edition. 

4 SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK for Beginners, 
on fine writing paper, 4to. New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
A Key to the Sums, price 3s. 6d. 

5. NEW BRITISH READER, with 17 Wood Cuts. 
31 Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound 

6. NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 2ist Edit, 
price ls. 6d. bound. 

7. NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with numerous Cuts, 
price 6d. 

1. The ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, Sth Edi- 
tion, price Is. 6d. bound. : 

2. The NEW LATIN PRIMER, price 2s. bound. 


3. NEW EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY, 
price 1s. bound, 


seven 


"..,In 1 vol. small 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards, 


[HE PLEASURES of CONVERSATION, 
> a Poem: By WILLIAM COOKE, Esq. A new 
Edition enlarged, with Poetical Portraits of the princi- 
pal Characters of Dr. Johnson’s Club. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

AND LITERARY JOURNAL, No: XIII. for 
Jan. 1. being the first number of the second year, will 
contain the following Original Papers :— 

I. The Gallery of Apelles.—Fragment of a Grecian 
MS. lately discovered.—II. Table Talk, No. 1.—On 
going a journey.—IITI. A Chapter on ‘Time, being an 
attempt to throw New light on an Old subject.—IV, 
Li'erary Recollect'ons of London.—V. Letters on a 
Tour in Switzerland.—VI. Milk and Honey, or the 
Land of Promise; No. 2.—VII. Travelling Propensities, 
and Opinions of John Bull.—VIII. On Dwarfs.—IX, 
Old Christmas Times at the Temple.—X. Antipathies, 
—XI. On Alfieri’s Filippo, and Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
—XII. Grimm’s Ghost, No. 6.—XIII. Modern Pil- 
grimages, No.2. Rosanna.—XIV. Journal of a Tourist, 
No. 3.—XV. On the State and Improvement of the 
Fine Arts in England.—XVI. Letter from India.— 
XVII. The Younger Brother.—XVIII. Stanzas on 
some Skulls in Beauley Abbey.—XIX. Rome.—XX, 
Modern Courtship.—X XI. Reflections on Plum Pud- 
ding, bya poor Gentleman.—X XII. On removing from 
a Favourite Residence.—X XIII. Lines to a Friend. — 
XXIV. Sea Side Reverie —XXV. To Julia.—XXVI; 
Sonnets to my Children Sleepmg.—XXVII_Epigrams, 
&c.—XXVIII. Political Events.—XXIX. The Drama. 
XXX. Fine Aris.—XXXI. Varieties Literary and 
Scientific. — XXXII. Foreign Varieties. — XXXIII. 
Rural Economy.—XXXIV. New Inventions, Disco- 
veries and Patents —XXXV. New Publications with 
Critical Remarks.—XXXVI. Reports Literary, Me- 
teorological, Agricultural and Commercial —XXXVII. 
Political Events. — XXXVIII. Interesting Occur- 
rences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
with Biographical Particulars of the most celebrated 
Persons. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-Street; 
pS Bradfate, Edinburgh; and John Cumming‘ 

ublin. 








In a few dzys will be published, neatly printed 
in Foolscap 8vo. 
[TALY. ‘A POEM. Parr the First, 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Browh, 
Paternoster-row. 





On Saturday, January 19th, will.be ready, 
ARCITA and PALAMON, after the Noble 
Poet, GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
By EDWARD, Lord THURLOW. 


Published by W. Booth, 32, Duke-street, Manchester 
Square. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SELECT POEMS. Price 7s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

> To Advertisers and Correspondents.—We. gene- 
rally receive many favours too late in the week even 
for notice, without delay and inconveniency to our pub- 
lication. We beg therefore to intimate, that Corre- 
spondents after Wednesday can rarely be answered, and 
that Advertisements are inserted in the order of their 
reception, 

The Lines te the King, from Chichester, do not suit 
the Literary Gazette. 

The Hymn to St. Vincent is not so good as its intro- 
duction. We thank the writer. 

“* Murder”? may out, but not in our columns. 

L. N. shall be attended to in both his requests. 

We are tender of our Correspondents, and as Museus 
says he has shewn his poem to several friends before 
he sent it to us, we will take care, as far as we are 
concerned, not to he!p forward his being laughed at in 
print. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, #8, Royal Exchange. 





B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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